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THE FIKST ACT 

SCENE.— KoBiN Woethington's study. A 
broad French window affords a view of a 
large, well-kept garden. It is towards the end 
of the month of May, so that the garden looks 
at its freshest and brightest with flowering 
trees in bloom. The room looks comfortable 
and much used, and is distinctly a man's 
room. There are bookshelves on either side 
of the window. Almost facing the audience 
is Robin's writing-table; a good-sized tabUy 
vrith all the necessary things for writing, and 
littered with letters and pamphlets. By the 
writing-table there is a small typewriter's 
desk. It has drawers down one side arid a 
typewriter's machine, with a cover on, upon 
it. Other furniture completes the scene. Ivear 
a settee in front of Robin's writing-table 
there is a cradle on rockers containing a 
baby. Lying near the cradle on the floor, as 
if they had been flung there, are a Teddy- 

7 
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beavj a rag-dolly and a rattle. On the settee 
lies a small case of needles and cottons and a 
baby^s bonnet with rosettes and ribbon strings 
in the process of making, 
Isabella Woethington, a bright attractive 
young woman of almost thirty ^ is on her knees 
beside the cradle. 

Isabella. 
[7b ths bahy.'l Coochy, coochy, oooohy! 
[PuWmg her head close to the bahyJ] Bo ! [She 
picks up the TeddAj-hea/r amd holds it %upfor the 
toby to Cook at as she makes a poor imitation of 
a dog ba/rkmg fiercelA/,'] Wow, wow, wow ! 
[She throws the Teddy -hean* on the floor and 
bends soUcitousVy over the cradle^ Did muzzer 
fiohen baby? Muzzer didn't mean to fichen 
baby. [Captain Henry Woethington 
enters from the ga/rden. Henby is a cavalry 
officer^ a good-looking^ pleasa/nt mam, of thi/rtu- 
fvoe with oon/ventional mind and mmmers. Jne 
wea/rs a tweed sutt and is smoking a pipe. 
He strolls down to the cradle.'] Dada ! Here's 
dadal Here's baby's dada. [Looking wp al 
Hbnby.] Look at her, Henry. Doesn't she 
look sweet ? 

Henry. 
[SmilMig at the baby.] Hollo, babs. [Se 
pokes the oahy.] Tsoh 1 
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Isabella. 
[In cm ecstasy.] Did you see her smile ? 

Heney. 
[CHving the haiy a series of little jpoJeesJ] 
Tschy tsch, tsch I 

Isabella. 
Don't do it any more, dear. It might not 
agree with her. {Bocks the cradle gently. 

Henby. 
I say, Isabella. 

Isabella. 
[Brightly.'] What is it, dearest ? 

Henry. 
Do you think you ought to be in this room ? 

Isabella. 
Why not? 

Henby. 
Bobin may not like to have his study turned 
into a nursery. 

Isabella. 
I shouldn't think he'd mind when it's for 
baby. 

Henby. 
Look at the floor. 
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Isabella. 
Those are baby's playthings. She threw 
them all there herself. \(tu%hingly to the haby.'\ 
Clever little girlie ! 

Henry. 
Bobin will be coining in directly and want 
to begin his morning's work. I think we'd 
better clear out. 

Isabella. 
Very well, dear — we will — [as she sits on the 
settee] by and by. 

Henry. 
It's ten o'clock. 

Isabella. 
A literary man has no fixed hour for begin- 
ning work. He waits till the spirit moves him. 
It's not as if Robin had to turn out on parade, 
punctual to the minute, like you. 

[Takes up her needle a/rtd cotton from 
the seat heside her and begins to stitch 
the rosettes ami strings on the bonnet, 

Henry. 
No — but still — we must take care not to be 
in his way. It's very kind of him to have us 
here. I don't want him to think we are making 
too free with his house. 
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Isabella. 
I think it is so sweet of you, Henry, the way 
you never forget that you are the yownger 
brother. 

Henry. 
[Smiling,'] I learnt my place at school when 
Robin was Worthington Major and I was 
Worthington Minor. 

Isabella. 
[Sewing as she talks.] I should think our 
happy little family of three makes a very briffht 
spot in his dull, gray bachelor life. The other 
day — which day would it be ? How long have 
we been staying with Eobin ? 

Henry. 
[ Without looking up from a newspaper he has 
picked up.] Four days. 

Isabella. 
Yes. Then it was the dav before yesterday 
— I was sitting here with baby, and I could see 
Robin, sitting at his desk, watching us. He 
didn't say a word — but I knew so well what 
was passmg in his mind. He was thinking it 
must be very nice to have a young wife sittmg 
in his study while he works, and a little baby- 
waby — lovidovickins ! 

[She jmish^ her speech with her head in 
the cradle. 
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Henby. 
\T\iTniifk/g his newspaper.} I should think 
Bobin will always remam a bachelor. 

Isabella. 
Don't you think a man is much happier for 
being married ? 

Heney. 
[Srmlmg at Isabella.] Yes — ^if he finds 
the right woman. 

Isabella. 
[SniUifig at Henry.] Of course. 

Heney. 
Perhaps Kobin hasn't had my luck, or per- 
haps he has been too busy wnting books to 
think about getting married. 

Isabella. 




you and I ought t 
this visit. 

Henby. 
\Shdkina his head,'] I never believe in tak- 
ing a hand in other people's love affairs. 

Isabella. 
What do you think of Louise Parker ? 
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Henry. 
\IIavmg forgotten who she w, ecJioes.'] Louise 
Parker 1 

Isabella. 
Tou remember her. She was at school with 
me and she was to have been one of om* brides- 
maids, only she had influenza. 

Henry. 
Oh, yes. I remember. 

Isabella. 
[Reewmng her sewmgJ] Poor Louise I She 
most be nearly thirty and she's never been en- 
gaged. I shouldn't think she's ever even had 
a proposal. I'm sure she'd have told me if she 
had. I thouffht it would be so nice for her if 
Eobin fell in love with her. 

Henry. 
[Good-humouredly,] I don't see whymy poor 
brother should take up with an old girl who 
can't get anybody else. 

Isabella. 
Louise isn't old^ dear; she's my age— and she's 
very handsome. You've seen that photograph 
I have of her, with her hair done out at the 
sides, clutching a piece of white tuDe in front. 
She looks lovely — and she isn't very much flat- 
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tered — ^not if she is as handsome as she used to 
be — though of courae I've seen next to nothing 
of her since we've been spending our winters in 
Egypt 

Henby. 
Ko — ^I suppose not. 

Isabella. 
Then I thought — Shaving a little money of 
her own would make it so much better. 

Henby. 
Bobin is well enough off now not to think 
about that. 

Isabella. 
It would make Louise more independent. 

Heney. 
You are only looking at it from tier point of 
view. 

Isabella. 

[^Rer Jumd on his.'] No, dear, I'm not— but 

you see— poor Louise is the only one of the old 

school set who hasn't been able to find a husband. 

[Heney lauglts, cmd gives ISABELLA a 

UtUe caress. 
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Henry. 
I don^t see how you propose to bring them 
together. If I remember rightly — Louise lives 
at Lemnington while here we are at Famham. 

Isabella. 
Louise might come from Leamington to 
Famham. 



Trua 


Henry. 


I don't see 
ittle visit. 


Isabella. 
why she shouldn't be asked on a 


Where? 


Henry. 


Here. 


Isabella. 


Henby. 
To this house? 



Isabella. 
Yes ; I thought if Bobin saw Louise in his 
own home it might help to put the idea into his 
head. 

Henry. 
But Louise can't come on a visit to Bobin ! 
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Isabella. 
Yes, she can — with me here. Kobin's sister- 
in-law and Louise's oldest friend. It would be 
quite all right. I'm sure Louise wouldn't mind. 

Heney. 
Bobin might. 

Isabella. 
I thought I could say to Bobin, that as you 
and I have no fixed home in England, perhaps 
he wouldn't mind if I invited my old friend, 
Louise Parker, to spend a few days with me 
here. I don't see how he could say No to that. 

Heney. 
You haven't asked him yet ? 

Isabella. 
No-— but I've asked Louise. 

Heney. 
You haven't 1 

Isabella. 
Didn't I tell you ? I wrote to her the day 
before yesterday. I told her to put oflf every- 
thmg^ and come on here mmiediately, I gave 
her the most slowing account of Eobin. I 
should feel so nappy if I were the means of 
bringing them together. 
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Henry. 
[Qrmely.^ I think you ought to have spoken 
to Robin before inviting her. 

Isabella. 
[PmitmUy.'] Yes, dear, I see that now. 

Henby. 
He may not want her here. 

Isabella. 
[Serumsh/,'] That's my difBoulty. I don't 
know what I shall do if Eobin says he won't 
have Louise here. 

Henry. 
Put her off. 

Isabella. 
It's too late. She's in the train. She'U be 
here in three-quarters of an hour. Yes ; I re- 
ceived an eight-page letter from her this morn- 
ing. Of course when I told her to come 
immediately, I never expected she'd come at 
once. [Henry smiles in spite of himself. 
Isabella, seeing Henry smile^ cheers tip.] 
Dear Louise ! She's so delighted with every- 
thing I told her about Eobm. She seems to 
look upon herself as engaged to him already. 
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Henry. 

You'd better say something to Eobin without 
delay. 

Isabella. 
Yes, I suppose we had. 

{She hneeU cmd rocks the cradle, EoBiN 
WoRTHiNGTON comes in from the 
garden. He is a pUasami,^ wise, ret- 
icent and sweet-tempered mam, of forty- 
three yeoATS old. 

EOBIN. 

HuUo! 

Henry. 
HuUo, Eobin ! 

EOBIN. 

Don't disturb yourselves. I can't do any- 
thing until my secretary comes. 

[EoBiN turns over some pampers on his 
desk, smiling hroadly to hi/mself Isa- 
bella looks at Henry, who makes 
faces at her, and nods, meamvng that 
she must tell EoBiN ab(mt LouiSE. 

Isabella. 

\With am, efforf] I have a great friend — 
Louise Parker her name is [She stops 
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Bhmi, when sJie looks at Eobik cmd sees him 
mnilitig broadly to hrniselfJ] What are you 
smiling at ? 

EOBIN. 

[Diffidently.'] I came in here for the express 
pm*pose of asking you both something — ^and 
now I don't like to. 

Henry. 
Goon. 

Robin. 
Tou won't laugh ? 

Heney. 
No. 

Isabella. 
Of com*se not. 

Robin. 

Well, then [Zooki/ng from one to the 

other.] Do you think I'm too old to get 
married? 

Isabella. 
No. 

Henby* 
No. 
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SOBIK. 

I want yon to say what you really think. 

Henby. 
We wre doing. 

Isabella. 
You are not at all too old to marry. 

BOBIK. 

I don't mean — I mean a girL 

Henby. 
Of coarse. 

'" Isabella. 

So do %oe. 

EOBIN. 

I don't think I've any time to waste. I'm 
forty-three. 

Henby. 
I thought you were forty-four. 

EOBIN. 

{Quite amioyed.] No, I'm not. I'm only 
forty-three. 

Isabella. 
[Conipl(icenily.^ Is it seeing tcs that has 
made you want so muoh to get married ? 
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KOBIN. 

Partly — ^and partly it's the spring. How C5an 
I keep my mind off marriage when all the 
woods and fields are filled with family life ? I 
get the same unsettled feeling regularly every 
year. 

Henby. 
/used to get it before I was married. 

KOBIN. 

All the bachelors do in the pairing season. 
I've no doubt my case is a good deal aggravated 
this year with watching you two and the baby. 
Do you know before you arrived — I rathep ex- 
pected your domestic happiness might irritate 
me, but— [A^ smiles at tliem hotJi] I find it ex- 
tremely attractive. It makes me quite jealous. 

Isabella. 
[BeoJconmg Henry to her she whispers to 
him while Eobin's lack is tm*ned.} He's abso- 
lutely ripe for Louise. 

Henry. 
[As Eobin ttirns to them.] I've often won- 
dered how it is you've escaped so long. You 
used to be constantly falling in love. 

Eobin. 
That was before I could afford to marry. I 
got over them all. One can't miss for long 
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something one never had. Since the days that 
you remember I've been so busy getting on in 
the world, and so afraid that marriage would 
interfere with my work, that I haven't encour- 
aged myself to think of it. But now that I 
Jicuoe got on — I seem to have come to a kind of 
full stop. Nothing matters as much as it did ; 
my friends don't ; my career doesn't. A great 
many bachelors experience the same sort of 
feeling round about forty. It's not pleasant: 
it's aEuming. I ought not to be losing my 
^p on life yet — but to retain it I need a new 
interest — ^an interest outside myself. I need — 
\i/ndicatmg Isabella who is gently rockmg the 
cradle] that's what I need. 

[He goes v^ to the wmdow, and out into 
the garden a few st^s^ sta/nding with 
his hack towa/rds Henby and Isa- 
bella. Henry goes to Isabella 
a/nd sits beside her. 



Henry. 
Hadn^t you better tell him about Louise ? 

Isabella. 
If I tell him now — ^after what he's been say- 
ing — he'll think I've asked her here on purpose 
for him to fall in love with — and that makes a 
man so angry. 
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Henry. 
Pretend youVe asked her here because Pm 
so fond of her. 

Isabella. 
No, Henry, I won't I 

Henry. 
You Twust tell him she's commg. 

Isabella. 
I know I must. 

Henry. 
Shall /tell him? 

Isabella. 
No, I'U tell him. 

Henry. 
Well, tell him. 

Isabella. 

I'm goin^ to. 

[£^ter Gladys, a young pa/i^lour-niaid. 

Gladys. 
\Addre88mg RoBiN.] Miss Cottrell has 
called, sir, and would Uke to see you. 

Robin. 
Oh ! Show her in here, please. 
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Gladys. 
Yes, sir. [She goes out. 

Isabella. 

[In a ^uick whisper to Henry.] How an- 
noyinff : just when I was going to tell him 
about Louise 1 

EOBIN. 

[Addresai/ng them hoth.} It's Lady Cottrell's 
little girl — Maggie. They are neighbours of 
mine. 

[Maggie Cottbell &n;ter8. Maggie ie 
a very jpretty^ healthy^ emMng girl of 
severUeen, full of vitaUty. Sne carries 
a hasket <f grapes, 

Maggie. 
Gkxxi-moming 1 

Robin. 

[Meeting Maggie and shaking ha/nd% with 
her.^ Good-morning, Maggie. 

Maggie. 

Mother thought you mi^ht like these few 
grapes. [She qfers me grapes to RoBlN. 

Robin. 

[Taking the basket.] That's very kind of 
you. [Lays the basket on his v^nting-table.'] 
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Please thank your mother very mudL Let me 
introduce you to my sister-in-law, Mrs. Worth- 
ington. 

Isabella. 
[Shaking hands with Maggie.] How d'you 
do? 

Maggie. 
Quite well, thank you. 

EOBIN. 

[Introducing Maggie to the cradle.'] My 
niece — Miss Pamela Grace Mary Worthington 
— ^Miss Maggie Cottrell. 

Maggie. 
[Peering at the baby,] What a sweet little 
kiddie ! 

[Hocks the cradle violently from side to 
side, 

Isabella. 
[Ala/r7ned:\ Stop, stop ! Don't do that ! 

[She snatches the hahy out of the cradle, 

Maggie. 
I thought they liked it. 

Isabella. 
[Tryvng to he pleasamt about itl\ Ton were 
doing it just a tnfle — ^violently. 
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Maggie. 
I'm so sorry I 

Isabella. 
It doesn't matter. 

Maggie. 
[Peering at the baby,'] It is a, little love. 

EOBIN. 

When you've done adoring the baby, this is 
my brother — Captain Worthington. 

[Heney and Maggie shake hands. 

Henry. 
How do you do ? 

Maggie. 
Quite well, thank you. [To Isabella.] 
May I look at its toes ? 

Isabella. 
[Proudly exhibiting the bahy*s toes.] There I 

Maggie. 

Aren't thev ducks ? 

[Sne touches them with herforejmger. 

Robin. 
[To Henry, S7niling as he wa^tches Isabella 
and Maggie.] Isn't she charming ? 



I 



£' 
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Henry. 

IsabeUa? 

Robin. 

Maggie. 

\He contmvss smUmg henevolently at 
Maggie (is he watches h^r. 

Maggie. 
[To Isabella.] May I hold it ? 

Isabella. 
Certainly— if you'd like to. [SJiegi/vesthehahy 
to Maggie to hold.] You'll be very careful, 
won't you ? 

Maggie. 
Trust me. [Maggie sits smiling at the hahy. 
Robin sits watchvng Maggie arid smiling all 
the irnne. Maggie to the hahy.] Puss, puss, 
puss! 

Robin. 
[Mv/rmv/ring as he watches Maggie.] 
Charming ! 

Maggie. 
[Loohvng at Robin.] What d'you say ? 

Robin. 
[Slightly confined.] Nothing— I was only 
thinking— nothing. [7b Isabella.] Wouldn^t 
she make rather a good study for a Madonna ? 
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Isabella. 
Kot in a hat. 

Maggie. 
\To make conversdUon^ acuys to Isabella.] 
What do you feed it on ? 

[EoBiN wnd Henry glcmce at each other ^ 



Isabella. 
Beef and potatoes. 

[Robin am^d Henry again gl/mce at each 
otheTy then look away^ trymg not to 
smMe, 

Maggie. 
[Suddenly thrusting the habyfrom her.'] Oh I 
It's going to have convulsions. 

Isabella. 
\Hv/rrym^ to Maggie, snatches the hdbyfrom 
her. She i/nes to hepoUtCy hut is visibly annoyed.'] 
It's because you are not holding her prop- 
erly. Give her to me, please — ^thaii you. [Ske 
carries the baby towards the window ^ jigging it.] 
Did she say we were going to have convulsions ? 
Tell the naughty lady it was because she didn't 
nurse us nicely. 

\A nv/rse appears at the window and re- 
mains a few minutes in conversation 
with Isabella. She carries a shawl. 
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Henby joma them. After a few mo- 
merds tKe Nurse takes the hahy from, 
Isabella cmd diswppeara into the 
ga/rden with it. While they a/re thus 
occupiedj Maggie speaks to Eobin. 

Maggie. 
I'm not much of a hand with a baby. I 
think I'd better be getting home. 

EOBIN. 

Don't go yet. What have you been doing 
lately? 

Maggie. 
Playing tennis most of the time and larking 
about generally. We had great fun last evening 
— tobogganing down the stairs on tea-trays. 

EOBIN. 

Who was with you ? 

Maggie. 
Dickie, and one or two other boys, and Flos- 
sie, and Bertha Sims. We call ourselves the 
gang. [Holding out her ha/nd.] Good-bye. 

EOBIN. 

\_Taki71g her ha/nd and retavnimg if] Good- 
bye, Maggie. 
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Maggie. 
Shall I take the basket back with me, or call 
agam? 

EOBIN. 

Call again— soon. 

Maggie. 
I'll come back for it in abont twenty minutes. 
\She withdra/w8 her ha/nd cmd goes towards 
Isabella.] Good-bye, Mrs. Worthington. 

Isabella. 
Good-bye. 

Maggie. 
Good-bye. 

Heney. 
Gk)od-bye, Miss Cottrell. 

EOBIN. 

[Moving to open the door for herA When 
you come back — don't ask for the basket — ask 
for me. 

Maggie. 
Eight! 

[Maggie goes out; Eobin closes the 
door after her^ then tu/ms to Henry 
arkd Isabella. 
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EOBIN. 

That's the gbl I was telling you about. 

Isabella. 
\Puzzled:\ What girl ? 

Henry. 
I don't remember you telling us about any 
girl. 

Robin. 
I was beginning to, when — in she came. 
Wasn't it a coincidence? 

Isabella. 
\After a look at Henry.] You are not tell- 
ing us you intend to marry Miss Cottrell ? 

Robin. 
\Shyly^ I thought of doing so. [Isabella 
amd Henry loolc at each other in surprise. 
Isabella's sv/rprise amov/nts to dismay,'] 
Don't you like her? 

Henry. 
She's charming. 

Isabella. 
Very pretty — but isn't she rather too young 
for you f 
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Robin. 
No ; I may be too old for her, but she's not 
at all too young for me. That's what I want 
— ^youth and sunshine. It would keep me 
young. {TaTrnvg Henry ly the curm cmd 
jxmitmff to the garden.'] Think of Mag^e 
running about that ^rden, springing over Sie 
flower beds in pursuit of butterflies. [Drop- 
pvnff Henry's arm he Bo/ys with enthusiasm.'] 
The very vision of it makes me feel almost a 
boy. 

Isabella. 
If you really were a boy 

Robin. 
[Interrupting her.] If I really were a bov, 
I should see nothing so wonderful in youth. 
One needs to have reached m/j/ age to realize its 
charm. 

[Robin sits at his table amd hegi/ns fuss- 
ing withpafpers. 

Henry. 
[Imjpressed with Robin's last remaflrk^ says to 
Isabella.] There's a world of truth in that, 
Isabella. 

Isabella. 
\MvAih mxyre impressed hy her own idea^ says 
cardessly.] Oh, yes, there is. [Ooi^ nea/rer 
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to Robin.] But though you look so boyish for 
your age 

EOBIN. 

A man is as old as he looks. 

Isabella. 
Feels. 

Robin. 
Tou don't know how old I feeL 

Isabella. 
But Henry and I can't help being a little 
afraid — ^that if you married any one so young 
as Miss Cottrell — ^you might miss the com- 
panionship we hoped you would find — ^in 
marriage with some older and more intellectual 
woman. 

Robin. 
I don't want a wife with ideas. She'd argue 
with me. 

Henry. 
[Speahmg across Robin to Isabella.] I 
have noticed, Isabella, that clever men often 
choose stupid wives. 

Robin. 
{IndigncmtlA/ to Hbnby.] She's not stupid. 
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Isabella. 
[Bluntly.'] She has no idea what to do with 
a baby. 

Robin. 
[A little shocked and &mba/trmBedJ\ My dear 
Isabella — how you do run on I I don't think 
we ought to discuss this matter so prematurely. 
I have no reason to suppose that Mag^e takes 
the slightest interest in me. \He smdes as he 
continues,'] At least — ^I hadn't— till this morn- 
ing. 

Henby. 
This morning ? 

Robin. 
Yes. 

Isabella. 
Something she said ? 

Robin. 
No. 

Henry. 
What then? 

Robin. 
[Pointim to the basket of^ crapes.] Those 
grapes ! What do I want with grapes ? I'm 
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not ilL It's merely an excuse of Maggie's to 
come and see me. I feel greatly encouraged. 
\He hecomea ahsoroed^ m the jpa^pers on 
Ms desk. 

Isabella. 

Didn't vou hear her say it was her mother 
who sent ner with the grapes ? 

EOBIN. 

Maggie is quite sharp enough, and quite in- 
dependent enough to send the ^pes by the 
gardener if she didn't want to bring them her- 
self. 

Isabella. 
That may be, but 

KOBIN. 

Suppose we drop Maggie and the grapes. 
I'm rather sorry I said anything about either of 
them. I don't think I ought to have done so. 
{Beside Isabella and very pleascmUy^ You 
were beginning to tell me something about 
somebody when I first came in. 

[Henry stcmds watchmg tJvem to see how 
Isabella gets on. 

Isabella. 
About my old friend, Louise Parker. 
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BOBIK. 


Oh, yes. 






Isabella. 


Such a nice girL 




BOBIK. 


EeaUyl 






Isabella. 


I'm sure 


you'd like her. 




Kobin. 


Vm sure 


I should. 



Isabella. 
I thought perhaps you wouldn't mind if I 
invited her to come and see me here. 

KOBIN. 

Of course, my dear Isabella — any friends of 
yours would be most welcome. 

Isabella. 
Thank you. Should you object if Louise 
stayed a few days ? 

EOBIN. 

{DdightedT^ The very thing ! It would be 
an excuse to invite Maggie. 
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Isabella. 
Oh! 

[She looks at^BiENiiY in dismay. Henby 
la/ughs at Isabella's face of dismay. 

KOBIN. 

[Goes on without heeding them, and delighted 
with his own idea.'] Why, yes — don't you 
see — if you have a girl friend staying in the 
house, Maggie might be running backwards 
and forwards all day long. She has nothing to 
do. When do you want Miss — ^Miss — your 
friend to come? 

Isabella. 
She's coming this morning. I took the lib- 
erty of 

EoBiisr. 
[Interrupting her.] I'm so glad vou did. 
Nothing could be more fortunate. I'll go and 
tell Mrs. Higson to get a room ready. [He 
goes towa/rds the door.] Maggie mi^t come to 
tea this afternoon. ySe goes out. 

Isabella. 
[As soon as the door is dosed.] Oh, Henry, 
can't you do something ? 

Heney. 
Why shouldn't he marry Maggie ? 
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Isabella. 
\IndAgn(mWyI\ Henry ! 

Henby. 
I've known several cases of men marrying 
ffirls lialf their age that turned out very wefl 
indeed. 

Isabella. 
But what am I to say to Louise ? 

Henby. 
Louise hasn't got an option on him. 

Isabella. 
Don't make jokes about it, dear; she'll be 
here in less than half an hour. 

Henby. 
Louise must take her chance. I should think 
when we've been here a little longer, we shall 
find that the neighbourhood bristles with women 
who want to marry Robin. 

\Re-enter EoBlN. 

Robin. 
I'm sorry, but I shall have to ask you to 
leave me now. Miss Heseltine is coming. 

Isabella. 
ISiutpicicmah/.] Who's Miss Heseltine ? 
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BOBIN. 

My secretary. 

[He sits at the writing4(Me and gets a 
pen and pamper. 

Isabella. 
Do you have a woman secretary ? 

[She glances at Henry. 

KOBIN. 

Yes. IVe been taking more or less of a 
holiday since you came. That's how it is you 
haven't seen her. 

Isabella. 
[After another significant glance at Henry.] 
Is she pretty ? 

EOBLN^. 

I really don't know. I think so. I see her 
so much 1 forget what she's like. 

Isabella. 
That's absurd ! 

EOBIN. 

It's quite true. You see — I'm always work- 
ing when she's here. It's like thinking aloud 
to talk to Miss Heseltine. I feel Just as com- 
fortable with Tver in the room as if she wasn't 
there. [He begins to vyrite. 
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Henby. 
Come along, Isabella. He wants to get to 
work. 

Isabella. 
IJoim/ng Henby.] Very welL I shall have 
to go to the station directly to meet Louise. 

[They go out Kobin is absorbed in his 
vyritmg^ amd does not look tup ds Miss 
Heseltine enters, 
{Enter Miss Heseltine. She is a 
sweet-faced wom/jm of twenty-eighty 
with vatobtrusi/ve Tnam/ners but pleniy 
of cha/racter amd determi/nation. She 
ts neatly and very plainly dressedj 
and carries a note-book in her hand. 
She moves about in a quick^ btmness- 



Miss Heseltine. 
Good-morning, Mr. Worthington. 

EOBIN. 

Good-morning, Miss Heseltine. 

[Miss Heseltine expresses disapproval 
as she sees the Teddy-bea/r^ rag-doU^ 
and rattle lyim^ on the floor. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Tsoh, tsoh, tsch I 

{She gathers wp the Teddy A>ea/r^ rag-doll^ 
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rattle^ work^box^ and the hdbxfa hormety 
pitches them all into the cradle / drags 
tt to the comer. SJve then seats herself 
at her desh^ takes the cover off her type- 
writer ^ amd gets two sheets of paper 
from the drawer of the desk. • 

KOBIN. 

Where did we leave oflf last time ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
We were writing that article on fossils. 

KOBIK. 

I don't feel at all like fossils to^ay. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Putting the paper in the machine.'] We 
don't need to send it in before Friday. 

Robin. 
I have an idea for a poem. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Some more of those topical verses ? 

Robin. 
No— just an ordinary little poem about love. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Takmg a swift sv/rprised look at Robin he- 
fore she speaks.} Quite a new departure. 
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BOBIK. 
Take this down. 

[He paces the room^ ihcmghtfudy^ hefore 
»peakmg. He then hegma to dictate^ 
sovlfvUy. 

Gome hither, my beloved, 

[Miss Heseltine makes a shorty sharp, 
businesslike attack on the keys of her 
machine. Robin continues as hefore. 

With shining, smiling eyes, 

[Miss Heseltine repeats the attack. 
Robin continues as before. 

And soft sweet lips — 

[Again Miss Heseltine types. Robin 
chops the far-a/way voice in which he 
has dictated the poem. 

Robin. 
It's no good. I can't concentrate my mind. 
It's all in a turmoil. Tear it up, please, will 
you ? [He stands at the window, cooking out 
into the garden with his back to her. Miss 
Heseltine takes the sheet of paper out of the 
machine, mx/oes her lim as she reads the poem 
over to herself vnth am, affectumate sm4le. 
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BoBor's attention is obviaudy attracted ly 
something he sees in thega/rden. He speaks 
without turning rotindJ] How pretty ! 

Miss HESELxnTB. 
Are you still dictatiiig? 

[She hurriedly folds vp the sheet of 
paper with tiiepoem on it. 

EOBIN. 

No. I was watching the housemaid flu*ting 
with the postman. There's nothing so charm- 
ing to see as a pair of lovers. p\iiss Hesel- 
TINE smiles to Jierselfas she tucks ike poem irUo 
the hosom of her dress, Robin comes towards 
his desk, idly twmi/ng over a sheet or two of 
paper to cover the ewha/rrassTinent he feds t/n 
saying the foUowi/ng,'] It may surprise you — 
what I am going to ask you [Miss JELeseltine 
is very attentive']^ but — I want to ffet married. 
[Miss Heseltine is so surprised she drops her 
ruler on tJve floor with a clatter. Robin hurries 
to pick it up for her. She rises, picks it up, and 
sits a^am.] The girl I want to marry is some 
one I've known very well for a long time. I've 
been in the habit of seeing her constantly, but 
hitherto— we have only been on friendly terms, 
[liiss Heseltine nods her head, gravely.'] I'd 
like to set on to sentimental terms with her. 
[Miss Seseltine nods her head^ smdHng.} 
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It's always a little difficult to change a lon^- 
established friendly relationship into a senti- 
mental one — not difficult exactly — but it needs 
careful handling. You see what I mean ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Droppinff her eyesJ] I think I do. 

EOBIN. 

I'm afraid I may make the transition too 
abruptly — startle her — perhaps even frighten 
her away. So I want you to help me if you 
will 

Miss Heseltinb. 
[Loohmg up at Mm.'] How ? 

EosrN^. 
Before asking her the definite question I 
should so like to find out — ^if possible — whether 
shs has anything more than a friendly feeling 
for me. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
Have you no idea ? 

EoBiisr. 
None — at least — very little. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
Perhaps you have given her no direct sign of 
the change in your feelings towards h^. 
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EOBIN. 
No ; I haven't. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Then I don't see what ahs can do. 

KOBIN. 

You think, then, that she may be in love with 
me without showing it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I'm quite sure of that. 

EOBIN. 

She may want to but be afraid to ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
That's it. 

KOBIN. 

[Moving abcnxt resUeaalyJ] A man can feel 
just as shy about breaking the ice as a rirl. 
it would "be dreadful to get a rebuff. She 
might laugh in my face. Girls have been 
known to oe very unfeeling towards middle- 
aged suitors. They think it's funny to lead 
them on till they get a proposal and give a 
refusal — and then they go and tell their friends 
about it. [He picks up a letter and folds it 
nervoicsly.'] I don't want to risk anything of 
that sort — so I was wondering if you'd be so 
kind as to say something first. 
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Miss Heseltiiol 
[^Tahen aiack,} Me speak first ? [Turning 
cmayfrom him.'] Oh; no — I couldn't ! 

EOBIN. 

[Cami/ng cmd standing close to her shoulder.'] 
I only mean — ^if you could help me to find out 
in some way — what kind of an answer I should 
be likely to get. [He pauses.] It's Maggie 
Cottrell. [Miss Heseltine must express^ un- 
seen hy KoBiN, the grief and disappointmefnt she 
feels in learning that %t is Maggie he has meamt 
amd not herself 7] You know Maggie Cottrell ? 
[Miss Heseltine hmds her head.] She's a 
friend of jours ? [Miss Heseltine lends her 
head ogam.] A great friend ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

We are not in the same position, of course, 
but she has always been kind to me and taken 
notice of me. 

EOBIN. 

Has she ever given you any confidences ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. 

Robin. 
[Shyhf.] Anything about me ? 
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Miss Heseltike. 
No. 

KOBIN. 

[ WUh a litUe note of disappoifUmentJ] Oh ! 
[Moving cmay as he saya^ taoughtfuUy.'] That 
might either mean that she takes no interest in 
me at all, or that it's too deep for words. [To 
Miss Heselthtb again.'] Are you sure you 
wouldn't mind ? 

Miss Heseltins. 
I should like to do whatever would please you, 
but— do you think I'm the best person for this ? 

KOBIN. 

Tou are the only person. I don't know any 
one else I could ask such a thing of. I never 
feel shy with you. I was telling my brother 
just now — ^it's like thinking aloud to talk to 
you. 

Miss Heseltuste. 
[Qwied/y.'] I'm glad you feel tiiat 

KOBIN. 

[Not noticing Miss Heseltine, he says smilr 
ing to himsdf.'] Dear Maggie — so young and 
so pretty. [Miss Heseltine rises. He had 
almost forgotten her presence for a moment in 
thinking of Maggie. Se turns to her smiling 
apologetically.] I beg your pardon. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
Forgive me for what I am going to ask you. 
[8?ie goes to him and says^ very gravely.^ i ou 
are quite, quite sure that this would be for your 
happiness and your good ? 

KOBIN. 

Yes. I'm quite sure. I've thought it all out. 
It's so dull here, and I'm becoming sv^h an old 
fog©y- If Magffie would have me she'd cheer 
me up as nobody else could. She'd be the re- 
making of me. 

Miss Heseltine. 
\jQuieilAf.'\ I'll do what you want me to do. 

EOBIN. 

It's very kind of you, Miss Heseltine. You 
can approach the subject quite lightly, you 
know — almost chaffingly. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Oh, no, I couldn't do it that way. If I do it 
at all — I must do it seriouslv. 

[ThefrorU door heU rings. 

EOBIN. 

Mag^e come back for her basket. I'll slip 
out ana leave her with you. [He goes towa/rds 
the window.'] If you want an excuse for me 
not being in my study [seizvng tiie basket qf 
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grafpe%\ IVe ^ne into the pantry to pat these 
grapes on a dish. That'll look very natural. 

\He goes out hurriedly. Re-enter Mag- 
gie hy the door, 

Maggie. 
\Commg just inside the room.'] Isn't Mr. 
Worthington here ? 

Miss BQeseltinb. 
He's gone to get your basket. 

Maggie. 
Oh! 

Miss Heseltinb. 
Will you stay and talk to mef 

Maggie. 
Yes — with pleasure. 

[She sits on the settee watching Miss 
Heseltine cmd waiting for her to 
begin the conmersation. Miss Hesel- 
TiNE slowly ajpproaches Maggie a/nd 
then sits heside her. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Have you ever thought of marriage ? 

Maggie. 
[Ch^eeTfvllA/.'] Oh, yes— often and often. 
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Miss Heseltuste. 
Thouffht what it means — ^to leave your pres- 
ent life behind you and go and live his life with 
himf You'd have to love him very much to 
do that. 

Maggie. 
I should say so. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Perhaps you've already asked yourself 
whether there's any one you'd be willing to 

five up everything for? [Maggie smUea 
nowingly sideways at Miss Heseltine.] Do 
you sometimes ask yourself that question ? 

Maggie. 
Every time I meet a nice-looking man. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Then you've never thought of any man seri- 
ously? 

Maggie. 
Are you alluding to Mr. WortMngton ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Bather taken hack amd emba/rrassed.l Well, 
yes — ^I— did mean 

Maggie. 
Did he ask you to— to ? 
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Miss Heseltinb. 
Tes— to- 

Maggie. 
Sound me. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
That's it. 

Maggie. 
[Pleased and mrprised.] Well, I never ! 

Miss Heseltine. 
You may think it's funny for me to sound 
you 

Maggie. 
I didn't think of that. What made him pitch 
on you f 

Miss Heseltine. 
[ With a touch of pride.'] I know him better 
than any one else does. I'm only his secretary 
of course, but I've been working for him for 
five years now, and what with dictating to me, 
and talking about his work to me, and saying 
his thoughts aloud to me 

Maggie. 
[ With no idea of gvovng qfenee.] He has 
come to look upon you^ I suppose, as port of 
your maohina 
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Miss Heseltinb. 
[Meekly. 1 That's it. 

Maggie. 
[iTrvpvlm)^ seizing Miss Heseltine hy 
the a/rm.] Go on — ^tell me — what else did he 
say ? [ Wriggling towards her. 

Miss Heseltine. 
That's all. He just wanted me to find out if 
there was any hope for him. 

Maggie. 
[Whispering loudly in Miss Heseltine's 
ear.] Tell him " Yes." 

Miss Heseltine. 
Have you made up your mind already ? 

Maggie. 
Ages SLSo. Mother and I have frequently 
discussed 3ie probabilities. [Gigglvng.] "Mrs. 
Worthinffton " — ^iust think of it ! 

[Sne la/ugns a/nd kicks out her feet m 
frorvt. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Lookvag at her gra/veh/.'\ I shouldn't have 
thought it would make you laugh. 
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Maggie. 
{Sweeay.l Why shouldn't I laugh if I'm 
happy ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I thought when you heard that a man like 
Mr. Worthinffton wanted to make you his dear 
wife — ^you'd feel more like going on your knees. 

Maggie. 
[Imjn'e88ed.'\ Of course it has its serious side. 

Miss Heseltine. 
That's what I want you to see— if you don't 
think I'm taking a liberty in saying so. I'm 
older than you^ and I've had a harder life than 
you. There were many things at my home to 
make me grow up sad and serious minded : it's 
all been bright for you. Tou^ve had no occa- 
sion yet to take life seriously — but you will 
have when you marry. You'll find him diffi- 
cult to understand at times — ^moody, and even 
a little irritable, like all very clever people are ; 
then you must be patient, and remember that 
your nusband is a great man. Some days he'll 
take himself off to the clouds, and then, if you 
think of yourself more than him, you'll be say- 
ing, " I might as well not exist for all the notice 
he takes of me." Those are the hardest times — 
the times when he doesn't seem to notice your 
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ezistenoe. But if you take a kind of pride in 
keeping quiet and not bothering him, and not 
letting other people bother him — ^it'll make it 
easier for you. It'll all be ^uite easy if you love 
him enough. That's what it needs — ^real love — 
deep love \bencUng forward site takes lier handsjy 
love that knows how to wait patiently. Look 
after him well — won't you ? \_Ser voice falters.'] 
Excuse me preaching you such a sermon. [He- 
enter EoBiN, with toe errypty hashet. Miss Hes- 
ELTINE goes towa/rds hinC] I've done what you 
wanted me to [Eobin smiles'], and now, if you 
don't mind, I'll go home. I've got a h^ache. 
[Exit Miss Heseltine quickly. 

EOBIN. 

[Looking after Miss Heseltine.] I'm so 
sorry, Miss Heseltine, so very sorry I [He turns 
to Maggie, who rose when he entered. They 
are hoth exceedingly embarrassed and stand 
svrvUi/n/g foolishly at each other. After a pause 
he says.] Well — ^Maggie. 

Maggie. 
[Zookmg at the ground.] "Well — Robin. 
[Robin looks at the hasket m his hamd^ 
then looks about him for a place to 
deposit it J makes a few hesitating 
movements, amd jmaUy puts it on 
the umting-table and comes towa/rds 
Maggie. 
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EOBIN. 

[ Very nicely cmd ffenily.'] You are very 
sweet. [MAGM3HE puts ijm nerface expectmg to 
be Msaed; lie kisses her. J Dear Maggie, I am 
very much touched that you care for me. 
[Maggie, smilA/ng, sits o^h the settee. He sitSj 
taking her hcmd md- lookmg at if] What dear 
little hands! [Se^ts his arm roimd her waist 
a7id kisses her ogam.] 

{The door is suddenly throvm open. 
Enter Isabella, followed hy Louise 
Parker. Isabella comes Tnarchvng 
gaily m, dressed m hsr ovirdoor 
clothes. Louise is taU^ gra^vl^ af- 
fectedy heautifuUy dressed and twewty- 
nine. 

Isabella. 
{Speaking as she enters.] Here's Louise! 
{She stops petrified^ a^ she sees EoBiN amd Mag- 
gie sitting in a sentimental attitude on the set- 
tee.] Oh I 

[EoBiN* and Maggie, very rrmch embar- 
rassedyjump up as they enter. LouiSB 
ccrnies towards Kobin, who goes towa/rds 
her^ holding out his hamd. 

EOBIN. 

How d'you do, Miss- Miss 
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LoiJISE. 
\La/ivguidly giving him her hand.'] Parker 
— Louise Parker. 

Robin. 
I hope you've had a nice journey from — 
from 

Louise. 
Leamington. ^ 

[Tnere is a pause of emba/rrasanient. 
Robin looks at Maooie and goes to 
her. 

Maggie. 
[ Whispering to Robin.] Hadn't you better 
tell them we are engaged ? 

Robin. 
Yes. \Tv/ming to Isabella a/nd Louise 
ijoho look towards him as he speaks.] Miss Cot- 
trell has just consented to become my wife. 

[±[e takes Maggie's ha/nd. Another long 
pavse of embarrassment. Isabella 
amd Louise look at each other i/n con- 
sternation. Robin looks at Maggie. 

Maggie. 
[Going to Isabella.] I know without you 
telling me that you congratulate me. Thank 
you very much 1 [She shakes Isabella wamdy 
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hy the hand. Isabella does not respo^id. She 
does nothmg but submit to ha/oe her ha/ad 
shaken,. Magglb then turns to LouiSE cmd 
shakes her wa/rmly by the hand.'] Thank you 
very much. [Louise submits m the sa/me mamr 
ner as Isabella. Maggie turns to Robin.] 
I'll be oflf home now to tell the family the 
joyful news. 

[She takes her basket from the table amd 
goes to the window. 

Robin. 
I'll come with you. [To Isabella amd 
Louise.] You'll excuse me, I'm sure — under 
the circumstances. I shall be back to lunch. 
Come along, Maggie. 

[Robin amd Maggie go off. Louise 
looks after them^ then at Isabella. 

Isabella. 
[In great distress.] My poor Louise — what 
micst we do ? 

Louise. 
We must lay our heads together, dear, and 
see if we can't wean him away from her. 

[She tmfastens her coat as the curtain 
falls. 



I 



THE SECOND ACT 

SCENE.— EoBiN Woethington's dravring- 
room. A large French window stands vnde 
open and all the windows afford a view of 
Robin's garden ; a different view from that 
seen from his study ivindow. The fireplace 
is banked up with ferns and flowering plants. 
There are plenty of comfortable armchairs^ a 
cushion seat and two settees. Against the 
wall a cabinet. Up by the window a good- 
sized oval table is laid with a white cloth and 
tea-things for eight people. Chairs around 
this table. 

Three weeks have passed by since the first 
act It is half past four on an afternoon in 
June. 

Henry and Isabella and Louise Parker 
are in the room. Henry is looking off from 
the window. ISABELLA is seated on one sofa 
and Louise on the other. Henry wears 
tennis flannels, and Isabella and LouiSE 
are charmingly dressed for a garden party. 

Laughter and noise are heard off in the gar- 
den ; the hud young voices of Maggie and 
Dickie Cottrell and Bertha Sims. 
The voice of Bertha is then heard above 
the laughter. 

58 
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Bertha. 
\In the gardeiiJ] Stop it, Dickie 1 Come on, 
Magi Play! 

\TJi6 lauglhUT amd noise die a/way. 

Henby. 
Eobin's enffagement really hae reiuvenated 
him. There ne is, running about the tennis 
court like a boy of fourteen, picking up balls for 
Maggie in the most gallant way. \To Isa- 
bella.] There's no doubt about it — he's tre- 
mendously in love with her. 

Louise. 
\L(mguidhi^ He has only been engaged to 
her for three weeks yet. [Henry looks at 
Louise witK marked disamyroval. Isabella 
merel/y looks resigned and bored. JjOVI&e goes 
towards the window^ saying graoumsly to Isa- 
bella OA she passes herJ] I'm going out to 
talk to Lady CottrelL [She goes ov/t. 

Henry. 
[Indignantly,'] However much longer does 
that woman intend to stay ? 

Isabella. 
[Resigned,'] I wish I knew. 
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Henry. 
It's monstrous! lingering on week after 
week, uninvited — making up to Eobin in this 
extraordinary fashion. 

Isabella. 
Louise has not improved since she left school 

Henry. 
The way she manoeuvres to get him alone, 
insists upon reading everything he writes, and 
is always trying to give the conversation an 
intellectual turn. 

Isabella. 
[Lettmg herself go m irritation against 
Louise.] Oh, yes — and the way she keeps 
coming down-stairs in one elaborate gown after 
another, gliding about so gracefully — and he 
takes no notice of her. 

Henry. 
A good thing for vs that he doesn't see what 
she's up to — ^since she's ov^ friend. 

Isabella. 
\MeeJdy.'\ Mine, dear. 

Henry. 
[Stamping ahouf] What is her object in it 
all? Does she think she'll get Bobin away 
from Maggie ? 
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Isabella. 
That was what she said she meant to do 
when she first came. But, as you know, dear, 
I soon let her see I couldn't countenance any- 
thing of that sort. It's one thin^ to try and 
make a match, but it's quite anomer thing to 
try and break off an engagement. 

Henry. 
Doesn't she see that ? 

Isabella. 
When a woman doesn't wish to see a thing 
she has very little difficulty in persuading her- 
self that it is not so. I can quite understand 
that it was very disappointing for Louise to 
come all the way from Leamington for noth- 
ing — but it wasn't my fault that Eobin got 
engaged just before she arrived. 

Henry. 
He probably wouldn't have taken any notice 
of her anyway. 

Isabella. 
That's what I told her to try and console 
her. 

Henry. 
What troubles me most is that it looks so bad 
for y(m for her to be staying here so long and 
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behaving in this way. It looks as though you 
encouraged her. 

Isabella. 
I know. It presents me as a. most repulsive 
character. But what can I do? She simply 
won't go. 

Henby. 
You've given her some good strong hints, 
haven't you ? 

Isabella. 
Dozens! 

Henby. 
What does she say ? 

Isabella. 
She doesn't say anything. She just stays. 
It looks as if she meant to stay forever. 

Henby. 
I'm afraid you'll have to be rude to her. 

Isabella. 
I've been ruder to her already than I ever 
was to any one in my life. 

Henby. 
I don't see how any one else can say any- 
thing to her. You invited her. 
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Isabella. 

l^TroiMed.'] Don't reproach me, darling. 
You don't know how I regret writmg that 
letter. 

Henby. 

[Gomff towards her to comfort herJ] I'm not 
reproacmng you, dear. 

Isabella. 

I can't help feeling you are displeased with 
me. [SJie oegins to cry. 

Henry. 
No, dear. 

Isabella. 

I'm afraid you are — but you know, Henry — 
\8he swaUows her tears amd looks wp at Henry] 
I do love you and baby. [They mthrace,'] 

[Enter Louise and, Lady Cottrell. 
Lady Cottrell is a strong^ alert^ 
opmionative woman of fifty ; her 
clothes a/re loose amd comfortable with- 
out hem/g eccentric, 

Louise. 

Lady Cottrell and I have come in to see if 
tea is ready. 
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Henry. 
I suppose we must wait for BobiiL 

Lady Cottrell. 
Not at alL Eing the bell. \She dts on the 
sofa. Isabella obediently rings the bell.] He's 
forgotten all about tis. He thinks only of 
Magffie. [Addressing Isabella.] Have vou 
heard? We are going to have the wedding 
quite soon. 

Isabella. 
[Interested.'] Oh — ^no— I hadn't heard. 

Henry. 
Nor had I. When is it to be ? 

Lady Cottrell. 
In six weeks. 

[Louise places her hamd to her heart 
Lady Cottrell stares at her with- 
out betraying emotion of any kind. 
Henry and Isabella exchange 
glam,ces. Louise totters towa/rds Isa- 
bella. 

Louise. 
[To Isabella.] Have you got your vinai- 
grette about you ? 
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Isabella. 
[IrritaMy detaching a vinaigrette from the 
long chain which she wears round her neck.^ 
There! 

Louise. 
Thank you, dear. [She sniffs the vimdgrette as 
Isabella glances at her with the utmost dis- 
approval. Louise smiles wa/nly at Lady Cot- 
TRELL.j I felt a little faint. 

Lady Cottrell. 

Your dress is too t^ht. [Henry giggles, 
Louise gl/mces hau^hmy at Lady Cottrell, 
turns from her as %f not deigning to reply y as 
she sniffs the vinaigrette^ a/ad sits down. Lady 
Cottrell addresses Isabella.] That's the 
cause of nearly all the fainting — ti^ht-lacing. 
[She jpvUs her dress away from her va front to 
show that she is not t/ightly laoed^ I don't 
faint! It's the cause of a great deal of bad 

temper, too — ^not to mention biliousness 

Yes. In six weeks. August the tenth. Why 
should we wait ? Nothing to wait for except 
the clothes. 

Louise. 

Do you think it's wise, dear Lady Cottrell, to 
let your girl be married so young ? 

Isabella. 
\AngrUy under h&r breath.'] Louise 1 
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Lady Cottbell. 

Wisel Of course I think it's wise or I 
shouldn't let her do it. 

Louise. 

It seems to me to be thrusting responsi- 
bilities upon her almost too early. yWith 
a ra^pidj q^ectedly impvlsiwe movement^ she 
doHs to the cushion seat cmd drops grace- 
fuWy upon it almost at Lady Cottkell's 
feef] 2)o let her remain a child a little 
longer. 

[Isabella looks at Henry, who shrugs 
his shoulders. 

Lady Cottbell. 

M)en/ girl ought to be married by the time 
she's twenty, i was — ^so were my two sis- 
ters ; so was my eldest daughter, and so shall 
Maggie be. Marriage comes natural to a girl 
at that age. She loves her husband and obejs 
him instead of sitting up and criticizing Imn 
as they do if they haven't acquired the wifely 
habit in good tmie — the good old habit of 
subjection. It's all due to this present craze 
for late marriages that we have so many 
hysterical spinsters. They don't know what's 
the matter with them, but their mothers do. 
Nothing infuriates me more than the way our 
modern young women spend the time when they 
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oxisht to be having children, in thinking 
and reading and writing and talking about 
marriage; deciding among themselves what 
men ought to be Uke. By the time they 
think they are ready to put on their orange 
blossoms, they've grown so exacting they 
can't settle down to one man. Maggie shall 
marry in good time. [Miter Gladys vnth 
the teay cmd plate of hot buna which she places 
on the oval table up staged] Tea! [Cheer- 
fulh/J] I feel about ready for it after that 
haraogue. 

[Goes tip to inject the tea table. Gladys 
goes out. Henky Joins Lady Cot- 
TBELL at the tea table. Louise re- 
mains drooping upon the cushion-seat 
the picture of despa/ir. Isabella 
goes towards the wvndow^ passi/ng be- 
tfween Louise amd the sofa. 

Isabella. 
[As she passes Louise.] Get up ^ 

Louise. 
[Slowly rising to her fvU height amd saying 
tragically to herself] August the tenth ! 

[She presses her ha/nd to her temples. 

Isabella. 
[At the window.] They've finished their 
game. 
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Hbnby. 
Are they coming in ? 

Isabella. 

Yes. Eaoinff to see who'll get here first. 
Bertha Sims is last. 

Lady Cottkell. 
Who's first? 

Isabella. 

Tour son. 

[Enter Dickie Cottkell carrying a 
Tdcquet ^ He is a hright-faced^ merry 
hoy of eighteen. He wears temnisflan- 
Tvds. He enters runrmig, 

Dickie. 

Here we are ! [Dickie rwfis in^ then turning 
to look at the others who a/re following.^ Come 
along, Mr. Worthington ! 

[Robin and Magoie enter j ha/ndim, hamd^ 
nmnmvg. Robin is rather hlown. 

Maggie. 
I'd have won if you hadn't held me back. 
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Robin. 
[Protes^g.'] I can run as fast as any of you. 

Dickie. 
Are you out of breath, Mr. Worthington ? 

Robin. 
[Who dbvioualy is out of breath,'] No, of 
course I'm not out of breath. 

Maggie. 
Shall we all sprint back to the tennis lawn 
and back agam ? 

Robin. 
[ Very positively.'} No ! Certamly not ! 

Dickie. 
[Dcmcmg up stage cmd looking off va the direc- 
tion they home come.} Here comes Bertha ! Go 
it. Bertha I Run, Bertha ! 

\_He claps his hands. 

Maggie. 
{Glappvng her hamds (md> domcvng about 
with Dickie, screaming.'] Bertha 1 Bertha! 
Bertha I 

[En/t&r Bebtha Sims. Bebtha is a fat 
girl of sixteen. SJie is puffing a/ad 
olovmig as she runs in. 
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Bektha. 
I didn't get a fair start. 

Robin. 
[Lcmghmg,^ Poor Bertha 1 

Dickie. 
Good old Bertha ! 

[^He daps Bektha soundly 07i the back. 

Bertha. 
Don't I 

Lady Cottrell. 
Dickie ! You mustn't do such things as that. 
[Dickie is mom&iita/rily svbdued. 

Maggie. 
[Dam/ymg up to the tea tahle.'] Come on, come 
on, come on. Tea ! 

[She seats herself at the tea table, 

Robin. 
Come on, Dickie. We'll have tea at the big 
table. 

Dickie. 
{MaTcmg Robin pass vn front of him.^ i ou 
must sit beside your inamorata. 

Robin. 
[Going to the seat by Maggie, he says before 
he sits."] Come along. Bertha. 
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Bebtha. 
Where shall /sit? 

Robin. 
Anywhere. 

[Robin amd Maggie ^xmr mitthetea to- 
gether. 

Dickie. 
Don't make a fuss, Bertha. It doesn't mat- 
ter in the least where you sit. 

[Bebtha sits dovm. 

Lady Cottbell. 
{To Louise.] I think we may as well let the 
gentlemen wait upon us, don't you, Miss Parker ? 

Louise. 
August the tenth, did you say ? 

Lady Cottbell. 

Yes; I suppose you'll have gone away by 
then? 

Louise. 
[Mysterioiisly.'] I don't know. 

[There is some general chaMering and 
laughter at the tea table, 

Henby. 
J£ay I give you some tea, Lady Oottrell ? 
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Lady Oottbell. 
Thank you. 

[She takes a (ywp of teafrcyin Hei^bt. 

Henry. 
\Oivvn/g (moilieT cywp to Louise.] Tea ? 

Louise. 
Thanks. 

Lady Oottbell. 

[CaiUng out'] Dickie 1 Bring Miss Parker 
and me some buns. 

[Skrieks of Icmghter come from the tea 
table. They all look towards it. 

EOBIN. 

[liismg and sca/rcely able to speak for laugh- 
ter."] Bertha— has just stuck her thumb in the 
strawberry jam. 

[Me sits down shaking with laughter. 
All the others laugh^ toOy except LouiSE. 
Bebtha, siuiking her left thumh^ la/ughs 
rownd at them aU^ ddigkted with 
herself. 

Lady Oottbell. 

[Turning to Louise sanjs^ laughing.'] Bertha 
has just stuck her thumb in the strawberry jam. 

[Louise doesnH Icmgh. 
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Dickie. 
Oh, Bertha, you axe a disgusting girl 1 

Maggie. 
Sit down 1 

[She throws a piece of food at Dickie. 
They all laugh amd chatter rownd the 
table. 

Lady Cottkell. 

[To Louise.] How delightful it is to see 
Mr. "Worthington unbend with the young peo- 
ple 1 No one would think, to look at him now, 
that he's a clever man. 

[Lady Cottrell amd Louise 1mm to 
look at Robin, wh^ is whispering 
with Maggie, his face nearly %mder 
the hrim of her Kat. Louise rises 
ha^tiVy^ and goes v/p towa/rds the 
window, 

Isabella. 

[Amdomly to Henby.] What is Louise up 
to now? 

Louise. 

[Gdllmg,'] Mr. Worthington. [Robin is so 
engrossed in Maggie he doesnH hear Louise. 
She caUs louder.'] Mr. Worthington 1 
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EOBIK. 

\Tx(,ming to Louise.] Yes ? 

Louise. 
Bo come here. I want to show you some- 
thing. 

EOBIN. 

\To Maggie.] Excuse me a minute. 

. [He joins LouiSS. 

Louise. 
[Affectedly^ indicating the view from the 
wmdow.] Aren't the various lights and shad- 
ows in the garden lovely ? 

Robin. 

Lovely! 

[He hurries lack to his seat beside 
Maggie. 

Louise. 
[Gazing across the ga/rden.] They remind 
me of Bruges. 

[She looks rotmd and finds him goTiSy 
then she gets a hook a/nd sits dovm. 

Isabella. 
[To Henry.] Trjring to make out she's so 
travelled. 
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Bertha. 
I say, can any of you do this ? 

[She throws a Vwnvp of suga/r in the air 
cmd tries to catch it in her mouthy hut 
fails. 

Maggie. 
Yes. [She throws a piece of food at Bebtha. 

Bertha. 
Pig! 

[She throws a piece of food hack at 
Maggie. Maggie throws a hun at 
Bertha. Lady Cottbell Umghs 
heartily, 

KOBIN. 

Can you do this ? 

\Juggling with some lumps of suga/r. 

Maggie. 
[Talcing lumps of suga/r from the sugar-iasin.'] 
Oh ! I must try that. One, two, three ! 

[Jugglmg with them. 

Dickie. 
[Also juggling with lumps of sv^ar.'] One, 
two, three I — Don't jog me. 

Bertha. 
Look ! [She tries to halance her teaspoon on 
her nose. 
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[Enter Miss Heseltinb with a type- 
written letter m her hand. She re- 
mains nea/r the door^ a litUe timid 
among all the noise ami laughter 
which seems to greet her. They sub- 
side when she enters^ amd aU look 
towoArds her. Robin comss down to 
Miss Heseltine. 

EOBIN. 

What is it, Miss Heseltine ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

You asked me to bring you this letter as soon 
as it was written. 

Robin. 

Oh, yes. [Taking the letter from Miss Hes- 
eltine Jie reads it over to himsdf^ That 
seems all rijght. [He looks at Miss Heseltine 
ami says kmdlyJ] You look tired. You'd bet- 
ter leave oflf for to-day and go home. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I haven't finished typing the American artida 

Robin. 
Won't it do to-morrow ? 
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Miss Heseltine. 
You promised to send it off to-night. 

Robin. 
But I don't want you to overwork yourself. 

Miss Heseltine. 
If I didn't overwork myself — I might lose 
my head, too. 

[She takes the letter out of his hcmd cmd 
goes out quickly with zt. RoBiN looks 
after her tiU she has closed the door. 
Louise comes towards him^ sinilingy 
with a smaU voOwme vnrher hxmd. 

Louise. 
Mr. Worthington, have you read this new 
volume of Eastern Poems ? 

Robin. 
\Preocofu,piedI\ Yes. 

Louise. 
Do you think we are meant to take them 
literally or allegorioally ? 

Robin. 
Both. 

[He passes Louise arid sits on the cushion 
seat, taking out his cigarette case amd 
hdpvng h%m.self to a dga/rette, while 
Louise sits on the settee amd peruses 
the volu7ne of Eastern Poems. 
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DiOKIK 

\Gamhhg to Robin.] Shall we go and play 
•ume more tennis ? 

BOBIN. 

Not yet 

Dickie. 
Why not ? What are we waiting for ? 

Robin. 
Digestion. 

Dickie. 
You don't need to digest a cup of tea and a 
handful of buns. 

Robin. 
You don't, /do. 



Mag! 
Yes? 



Dickie. 
Maogie. 



Dickie. 

Make him come and play tennis. He's 
slacking. 

Maggie. 

{.Coming to Robin.] Don't make him play 
r' ^^ doesn't want to. [Kindly to Robin.] 
^11 go and play with them while you have 
your snooze. 
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Robin. 
\Juiryping up as if he had been 8hotJ\ Snooze I 
I don't want a snooze ! \_GaMy,'\ Who's com- 
ing to play tennis ? 

Beetha. 
[SUU ea^mg a him.'] I'm ready. 
Maggie. 

Come along then. 

[Maggie goes mto the ga/rden^ rwrmmg. 

Beetha. 
Wait a tick. 

{Exit Bebtha, rvmfdng amd eating. 

Dickie. 
Come along, Mr. Worthin^ton. 

{Exit Dickie nmmng. 

Henry. 
I saj, Robin, you'd much better not play 
again immediately. 

Robin. 
Why? They&o. 

Henby. 
They are a generation younger than you. 

Robin. 
I wish everybody wouldn't treat me as if I 
were an old gentleman. 

[Se goes out after them. 
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Lady Cottkell. 

I declare, Captain "Worthington, your brother 
is the youngest of the party. 

Henby. 

He'll pay for it to-morrow. He'll be so stiflf 
he won't be able to walk. 

Lady Cottbell. 

After a few sets of tennis ? He's not as old 
as all that. 

Henby 

It's not the tennis that's going to find him 
out. It's all that idiotic ragging and jumping 
about and screaming. It's not natural at hS 
time of life. A man of such sedentary habits, 
too. 

Isabella. 

If he's not very careful he'll break one of his 
ligaments. 

Louise. 

It's so bad for him mtdled/ually to mix with 
such very young people. A man of his ability 
ouj^ht not to have been so much amused when 
M£s Sims stuck her thumb in the strawberry 
jam. 
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Lady Oottrbll. 

/ was exceedingly amused. It was a 
thoroughly characteristic example of British 
wit and humour. 

goe% out. Isabella glances at 
Louise who is again absorbed in the 
Eastern Poems before she says to 
Henbt in a/n undertone. 

Isabella. 

I consider the way Louise behaved all through 
tea was nothing short of scandalous. 

Henry. 

You'll really have to say something to her. 
You'd better take this opportunity. 

{^Exit Henry. 

Isabella. 
Louise — I'm ashamed of you ! 

Louise. 
[In mild surprise,] Why ? 

Isabella. 
Everybody must have noticed. 

Louise. 
What? 
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Isabella. 
The way you run after Robin. [Louise 
looks affronted,!^ Your attempts to wean him 
away from Maggie — [with a reproving smile as 
Louise is about to retort] your own words, 
dear. [Louise hangs her head.'] And it's not 
only tcHiay, it's all the time. I don't know 
what Lady Cottrell must think. 

Louise. 
[Betorting,'] I am only treating Mr. Worth- 
ington as I treat every man. 

Isabella. 
I hope not. 

Louise. 
I mean to say — I'm amazed you should see 
anything to criticize in my beliaviour. I am 
sure no one— except you who know why you 
invited me and are therefore, I suppose, on the 
lookout for moti/oes in everything 1 do — no one 
else could say otlierwise than that I treat Mr. 
Worthington in a perfectly easy and friendly 
manner. 

Isabella. 
It was the same thing at schooL 

Louise. 
I don't know what you mean« 



iA 




M. 
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Isabella. 
You can't have forgotten the young man with 
the bicycle who lived opposite 1 

Louise. 
\AngTy^ /wasn't the only one. You and 
Jinny and Margaret were just as bad. 

Isabella. 
There! That is an illustration of what I 
mean. Yov, think we were as bad as y(m. 

Louise. 

You were. 

Isabella. 

We were all just as madlv in love with him, 
but we none 01 us went the lengths you did. 
We only smiled at him and wavM our pocket 
handkerchiefs. You used to write him letters 
and threw nosegjavs at him out of your bed- 
room window — till he got in such a fright he 
told his mother and she complained, and yo^ 
were expelled. 

Louise. 
{CreatfaUen^ I don't see why you need rake 
that up now. 

Isabella. 
I only remind you of it because you are still 
doing exactly the same sort of thing. 



^ 
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LOFISE. 
When have I ever written a letter to Mr. 
Worthington ? When have I thrown a single 
nosegay at him ? 

Isabella. 
You've got bey^ond that I should A(?p^. What 
I mean to say is — here you are again, making 
the boldest advances — without apparently real- 
izing that you are doing anything out of the 
ordinary. 

Louise. 
[^Childishly.'] I'm very much hurt that you 
should think such things about me. You've 
made me feel horrid. 

Isabella. 
Let me give you a word of advice, Louise. 

Louise. 
Well, what is it? 

Isabella. 
It's not the way to succeed in love to be so 
persevering. 

Louise. 
[Sitting on the floor at Isabella's /fe^^ m the 
attitude of one willing to leamJ] What do you 
think would be a better way ? 
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Isabella. 
Be more reticent. If you don't encourage a 
man too much lie will ma!ke advances. 

Louise. 
[Thov>gktfully,'\ Not always. 

Isabella. 
You must show him now and then that you 
like him. 

LOdlSE. 

Of course. 

Isabella. 
But don't show him too often. Otherwise he 
takes fright or gets bored — or says to himself , 
" I can nave Ker any time," and takes no 
trouble, so nothing comes of it. 

Louise. 
That's so true ! 

Isabella. 
[ Wa/rwmvg to her mbject.'\ Baffle them a bit. 
Then they begin to wonder about you till their 
heads become so full of you thev can think 
of nothing else. That's love. [As she meets 
Louise's ea/mest cmd inquiring gaze she stops 
short] Oh! [Uneasily.'] I hope you don't 
think I am giving you hints as to how to suc- 
ceed with — any one in particular ? 
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Louise. 
Oh, no, dear. We were speaJdng quite im- 
personally. 

Isabella. 

I can't think how I allowed myself to be led 

away into considering the best ways to attract 

men except that the subject is so engrossing. 

But that's not what we are talking about. I'll 




peatedly. I don't tmnk you ought 

Louise. 
Whenever I propose leaving, Mr. Worthmg- 
tan invariably asks me to stay on. 

Isabella. 
Mere politeness. 

Louise. 
I couldn't very well leave by the next train 
because I found on my arrival that Mr. Worth- 
ington was engaged. 

Isabella. 
I never suggested you should leave by the 
next train. The right and proper thing for you 
to have done was to have stayed here for two 
or three days, and then had an engagement else- 
where. 
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Louise. 
\ThougMfvlly^^ I had thought of leaving 
to-morrow. 

Isabella. 
That's right. 

Louise. 
But I have just heard that the wedding day 
is fixed for August the tenth. It'll look very 
funny if I leave now. 

Isabella. 
It'll look much funnier if you don't. 

Louise. 
Every one would say, " Miss Parker stayed 
until the wedding day was fixed, then, seeing 
she had no chance, she left." Oh, no — I can't 
leave now. It would be putting myself in a 
very false position. 

Isabella. 
You canH hang on like this! [Marching 
towards Louise and saying with great deterrmr 
nation.^ You really must go — please, dear. 

Louise. 
\Gdl/mly amd seriovslyJ] And do you sin- 
cerely believe, Isabella, that Maggie Cottrell 
will make him happy ? 
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Isabella. 

That's nobody's business but his. He has 
chosen her. He is en£;aged to her, and he is 
going to be married to her in six weeks. 

Louise. 

\J\foving aboutj as she Boya^ d/rcmiaUcdUy.'] 
It must to stopped 1 Why can't you do some- 
thing ? Why doesn't your husband interfere ? 
He ought to save ms brother. Poor Mr. 
Worthington is out of his mind. He's in- 
fatuated, bewitched. He'll be bored to death 
in no time by that wretched chit of a child. 

Isabella. 

[Qmte tmimpressed hy Louise's exhibition 
offedmgJ] Wnen cure you going to leave ? 

Louise. 
[Deliberately.] I haven't made up my mind. 

Isabella. 
I shall tell Henry. [JEkter Robin quickly. 

Robin. 

[Indignantly.] What do you think? 
They've got timi of playing tennis, and now 
they want to play hiae-and-seek all over the 
garden ! I won't do it [Isabella la/ughs. 



€ 
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Louise. 

[SmMrig <3J^ Robin.] Poor Mr. Worthington I 
We'll protect you. 

Robin. 

[Still spedkmg mdigncmdy.'] I can't keep 
this up. I've been on the go ever since 
three o'clock. [He aits.'] The more they run 
about the livelier they get, but / don't. 
[Enter Maggie. Robin does not see her^ 
as his back is towards her. Maggie puts 
her Jmger to her Iws as a sign to Isabella 
and Louise not to tet Robin know she is there. 
She ad/oam/ies towards Robin smiling^ a/nd on tip- 
toe^ then, suddenly puts her hamds over his eyes 
amd laughs. Robin, taken hy surprise^ is ex- 
ceedvngl/y annoyed^ struggles^ a/nd sa/ys^ crossly.] 
Don't do that. Who is it ? [He frees himseiu 
rises^ amd seevng Maggie softens.] Oh! 
Maggie, is it you?- [He takes her hand and 
says kindly.] I'm sorry I spoke crossly — ^but 
you know, my dear — I think you are getting a 
little old to do that sort of thing. ^ 

Maggie. 

[Sweetly.] Tou said the other dav that the 
way I play and run about is one of my chief 
charms in your eyes. 
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EOBIN. 
I like you to be playful prettily. 

\ne talks wpa/rt with Maggis. 

Isabella. 
[To Louise as she goes towa/rds the door.'] 
Come along, Louise. I don't think we are 
wanted here. [She waits for Louise. 

Louise. 
[Bising reluctam,^^ glxmces at RoBiN a/ad 
Maggie, amd then joins Isabella.] He is 
beginning to get bored with her. I shall cer- 
tamly not leave yet. 

[Isabella ami Louise go out. 

Maggie. 
Shall we go out ? 

Robin. 
Presently. 

Maggie. 
It's a sin to stick in the house on a da^ like 
this. [Robin invites her in smilvng dv/nwshow 
to come a/nd sit beside him on the sofa. She 
comss towa/rds him, as she says.] Very welL 
We'll sit here just five minutes. 

[She springs on to the sofa beside him 
amd nesUes dose up to him. He puts 
his a/rm round her. 
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EOBIN. 

This is the nicest part of the whole day. 

Maggie. 
I love playing hide-and-seek. 

Robin. 
I love having you all to myself. ^ 

[Maggie smiles up i/n his face^ then 
gvoes his nose a little jplayfvl j[n/nch. 
He kisses her hcmd. 

Maggie. 
[^0(mn1/mg the huttons down his coat with her 
forejmger,'] One, two, three, four. I feel 
terribly kiddish to-day. Some days — when it's 
iine and bright like this — I just want to run 
about very fast all the time like a field-mouse. 

EOBIN. 

Don't you ever want to sit still and bask like 
a lizard? 

Maggie. 
Oh, no, never — at least — not for long at a 
time. I always want to be up and doing. I 
feel as if I could dance and smg the minute I 
get up in the morning. 

EOBIN. 

I can't bear being active before breakfast 1 
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Maggie. 

Oan't you? / can. [He puis his arm 
fvHher Tovmd her to drcm her doser to Mm.'] 
Wait a minute. That's not comfortable. [She 
sits up cmd shakes herself^ then leans her oaek 
against his shoulder^ m a mx>st unroma/rvtic posi- 
turn.] There 1 That's better 1 [She lets her 
head fall ha^k on his shoulder^ whwh places him 
in a most wncomfortahle position.] i could go 
to sleep like this. 

KOBIN. 

/couldn't. 

[Enter Gladys to dear away the tea- 
things followed hy Mrs. Higson. 
Mrs. Higson is the housekeeper; a 
middle aged respectable lookvrvg wommi. 
Maggie sits up a/nd then goes to the 
wvndow. 

Maggie. 

She's come to clear away. We'd better go 
out. 

KOBIN. 

[Also rising.] She'll have finished in a min- 
ute. [To Mrs. Higson.] We've made rather 
a mess there, haven't we, Mrs. Higson ? 

[Takes a cigarette. 
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Mes. Higson. 

What does that matter, sir, so long as you 
enjoyed yourselves ? 

Robin. 
After ^— one is only middle-aged once. 

Magm3^ie. 

I should enjoy a good game of hide-and- 
seeiw* 

[Robin takes out his matchiox and 
strikes a match, Maggie r%ms qvAcMy 
towa/rds himri and hJaws out his match. 

Robin. 
[Taken hyswrprise, is amwyed,'] Oh, don't 
— please. W hat a silly thing to do. 

Maggie. 
[Lwughs,'] All right. I won't do it again. 
[Ha/ving gathered up everything Mrs. Higson 
goes out Robin strikes a second match and 
wMLe he is dovng so Maggie snatches the dgor 
rette out of his mcmth amd runs away with it^ 
saying gaily,] I didn't say I wouldn't do that, 
I love playing tricks on people. [Gladys /o^ 
lows Mrs. Higson of with the teordoth amd cake- 
stand, 'Robin ^ sits on the settee lookvng very 
solem/n,] You aren't cross, are you? 
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EOBIN. 
No, dear, but you know — sometimes — ^you 
are just a little bit rough. 

^Maggie crosses to him cmd kisses hvin 
on the cheek very nicely cmd gentl/u^ 
then steps hack. He smiles at her qmte 
won over, 

Maggie. 
Shall we go out now ? 

KOBIN. 

Soon. [Leams towards her J] Sit down and 
have a little talk jfirst. 

[Maggie, showing no indmation to he 
cicddlesome, sits on the cushion seat. 

Maggie. 
What do you want to talk about ? 

KOBIN. 

[Smilvng,!^ August the tenth. 

Maggie. 
We talked about that this morning. 

EOBIN. 

{^WistfuUy,'] Do you remember that even- 
ing when we sat in this room for a long time, 
holding each other's hands and hardly saying 
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Maggie. 
[CheerfuWy,^ We were two sleepy things. 
We'd been out in the air all day. 

BOBIN. 

It was such a happy, restful evening. 

Maggie. 
Wasn't it — ^but when I'm feeling really strong 
there's nothing I like so well as to dance tiU 
midnight and end up with a good pillow fight. 

EOBIN. 

[Slowly and thoughtfully^ There is a great 
difference — ^in our ages. 

{Enter Miss Heseltine. She ca/rries a 
nv/mher of loose typewriMen pdgea m 
her Jumd. 

Maggie. 
Hullo, Miss Heseltine. 

EOBIN. 

[To Miss Heseltine.] Do you want me 
for anything ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I can come later on, if it's inconvenient now. 

Robin. 
If you wouldn't mind. 
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Maggie. 
[Springing up."] No. This is business. [To 
Miss Heseltine.] You told me I must never 
interfere with his business. I'll go out and 
play with Dickie and Bertha, /don't mind. 

[She pats Robin's a/rm cmd goes off to 
the ga/rden sTcvpvvrwVu — <x/nd caUvng 
''Dickie:' 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Referrvng to the pages m her haml.'] There 
seems to be something wrong with this. 

Robin. 
[Takes pages.] Is that the American article ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. I wouldn't have disturbed you with it 
now J only it must go to-night. 

Robin. 
What's wrong with it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
You've written parts of it in the first person 
singular and other parts in the first person 
plural. 

Robin. 
Not really ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. 
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EOBIN. 
[Gla/noing down the sheets.'] So I have. How 
did I come to make such a mistake as that ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
\Primly.'\ You must have had your head 
full of something else. 

EOBIN. 

[Tv/mmg over the sheets.] Like when I wrote 
that article the other day and called beer rice. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. And in the last chapter of the new 
novel you called several of the characters by 
the wrong names. 

KOBIN. 

[Lookvng at her before saymg^ gravely.'] Has 
aU my work been careless lately ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes, very. 

EOBIN. 

Sit down, won't you, while I look over this. 
fMiss Heseltine sits.] It means going 
over the whole thing carefully from beginning 
to end, and I am so tired! [Turning over a 
page or two.] ^ can't do any good with it till 
I've had at least an nour's rest. 



lo^yfivfby.\ v^n, uear, men i suppose 1 must 
but you know— it's not so much tnat I'm tire( 
physically. It's my brain— it's completely dis 
organized. I can't concentrate. 
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Miss Heseltine. 

That throws it so late. It has to be typed 
after you^ve been through it. 

KOBIN. 

\_Sighmg.'] Oh, dear, then I suppose I must, 

tnat I'm tir 

Miss Heseltine. 

I think / could make the necessary changes 
if you'd trust it to me. [She comes towards Mm.] 
I could take it home to do and bring it back to 
you this evening. 

EOBIN. 

Why take it home ? Why can't you do it 
here? 

Miss Heseltike. 
There's too much noise in the garden. 

EOBIN. 

[ With a wea/ry little smdle.] It isn't like our 
usual quiet afternoons, is it? 

Miss HESELrrNB. 
No, it isn't— not at ail 
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BOBIN. 

It won't be like this much longer. When 
I'm married and we've settled down — ^you and I 
will be able to work together peacefully again 
— ^as we used to do. Shan't we ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
{Takmg the po/gea from him.'] I'm afraid 
not. 

Robin. 
Why not? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Because when you are married — I shan't be 
here. 

EOBIN. 

[SuTW^ised.'] What do you mean? You 
won't be here ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I'm leaving Famham. 

EOBIN. 

Leaving? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes. 

EOBIN. 

Where are you going ? 
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Miss Hsseltine. 
I don't know quite. I think I shall go and 
live in London. 

KOBIN. 

That's not far away. You can still come and 
work for m^— can't you ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
I don't think so. [Moves as if to go. 

EOBIN. 

Wait a minute. I want to know about this. 

Miss Heseltine. 
That's all. I find I must leave. 

EOBIN. 

[Going towards her.'] People don't usually 
leave without giving a reason. pSIiss Hesel- 
TiNE hesitates.'] I think you owe me some ex- 
planation. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Looking at the po/ges vn her hand.'] I must 
go and do this now. 

EOBIN. 

[TaMng her by the arm.] Sit down and tell 
me why you want to leave me. 

[Miss Heseltine reluctantly sits aaai/n. 
He watches her aU the time^ stanaing. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
There's no particular reason-^that I can give 
you. 

EOBIN. 

What do you intend to do after you leave 
here? 

Miss Heseltine. 
That hasn't been definitely decided yet. 

EOBIN. 

Then why need you go ? [Miss Heseltine 
looks on the ground.'] I don't want to be too 
inquisitive, but it's so extraordinary that you 
can't give me any reason. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I need a change. 

EOBIN. 

If it's a holiday you want 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Interrupting him,'] Oh, no, thank you. I 
don't want a holiday. I had three weeks in 
April. 

EOBIN. 

And you'll be having another three or four 
weeks quite soon — when I go away on my 
honeymoon. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I shall have left before that. 

KOBIN. 

I had no idea you were dissatisfied. [Miss 
Heseltine makes a restless^ nervous movement.'] 
If it's a question of earning more money — ^I shall 
be very happy to meet you in any way I can. 

Miss Heseltine. 
It's not that. Please don't think it's that. 
I'm more than satisfied with what you give me. 

EOBIN. 

Are you going to be married ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Almost cmgrily,'] Of course not 1 

\8he turns a/way from hvm in her seat. 

KOBIN. 

Then what is it? [With a ring of genuine 
distress m his voice as he sits on the ottonum at 
her feef] Why — ^why go away and leave me ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Distressed hy his distress^ isgreaUy agitated.^ 
I must I'm very sorry — but I rrmst! 

EOBIN. 

But I can't think what I shall do without you. 
I shan't be able to get on at alL I can hardly 
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imagine yet what it's going to be like here 
without you. I've never thought of you leav- 
ing me. You've been coming to me every day 
for such a long time — five years — ^it's a long 
time. [Miss I&seltine, vmMe to control her 
aaitation, rises. He rises almost at the same 
tim^ as he sa/ys.] Don't decide yet — not just yet. 

Miss Heseltine. 

I can't stay. It's no use pretending I can. 
I can't ! I can't do it ! 

KOBIN. 

[Puzzled.] Are you afraid your position 
here is going to be made difficult after my 
marriage ? [A panose for her to reply.] Is that 
it ? \Anot?ier poMse as hefore."^ 1 don't see 
why it need be difficult. Maggie is very good 
about not disturbing me in my work hours. 
She won't interfere with you. [Making light 

of it] If that's all it is j]Miss Heseltine 

oursts into tears. Robin zs very mtu}h dis- 
tressed to see her in tears ami goes to her.] Miss 
Heseltine 1 What's the matter ? I can't bear 
to see you like this. What is it ? Is it some- 
thing Pve done? Have I hurt you without 
knowinff it ? [Putting his hands on her shoul- 
ders and turning her towa/rds him.] Miss Hesel- 
tine 1 Look at me I — tell me 1 why must you 
leave me ? 
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[He genity pulU her hcmda cmwy from 
her face / she looks up at hvm a/ppeal- 
irtmy^ %mahle to hide her love fortiira. 
Me v/nderstamds a/ad stands looking at 
her t/ra/nsfixed. 

Maggie. 

[From the garden,'] Kobin 1 "What are you 
doing ? 

Dickie. 
[Also from the ga/rden.] "Where is he ? 

Maggie. 

In here. [When their voices are heardy 
EoBiN steps hack from Miss Heseltine. She 
makes an tmdecided step or two as if she didnH 
know where to gOj then hegi/ns nervously gather- 
i/ng up the poms. Enter Maggie followed hy 
Dickie amd Bertha Sims, all da/rtmg about 
amd skip^pim^. Mag<3HE, speaking as she enters 
and commg towards Eobin.] We want to wind 
up with something really silly before we go 
home. 

KOBIN. 

[Protesting.] Oh, no— my dears — ^no I 

Dickie and Bebtha. 
Yes, yes. 
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Bertha. 
[Beginning to dcmce and sing hy herself !\ 
Here we go round the mulberry bush. 

Dickie. 
\Smging^ The mulberry bush. 

Maggie. 
\Jovnvng in as well.] The mulberry bush I 

[They all kmgh. 

[WJdle this is going on Miss Hesel- 

TINE, with the po/ges vn her hcmd^ slowly 

goes out, 

[Louise comes in from the aa/rden, Tah- 

iiw in the situation^ she says^ ^^ Mr. 

Worthingtonj too ! " a/nd seizing h/i/m, 

hy hoth fuinds damxies him rowna. He 

is then swept into the ring between 

Dickie ana Maggie. Louise tries 

to enter the ring^ first on Robin's left^ 

in which attempt shefoMs^ a/ad then on 

his rights this ti/me axihiem/ng success. 

They aU laugh amd dxmce in a ring as 

CfwrtavnfaRs. 



THE curtain falls 



THE THIED ACT 

SCENE. — The same as the first act. The scene is 
arranged as be/ore except that the cradle is 
no longer there. It is beginning to grow 
dush. BoBlNy dressed as at the end of the 
second a^t^ is standing, vnth his hands in his 
pockets^ staring at MiSS Heseltine's desk. 

EOBIN. 

[Slowly amd thoughtfulhf^ as if sca/rcdy able 
to credit what he says.l Miss Heseltine 1 

[Louise enters. She wea/rs am, dahorate 
dvrmer gown, 

Louise. 
[In the doorway,'] May I come in ? 

KOBIN. 

[Suddenly brought to hvmself,'] Is it as late 
d^thatf 

LouisitJ. 
I dressed early. 1 mistook the time. The 
drawing-room was deserted, so I thought I'd 
come in here. I hope I don't intrude. 
io6 
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EOBIN. 
[Merdy poUtdyJ] Not at all. 

Louise. 
[Smiling as if she had received a most press- 
ing in/vitaUon to stay,] Thank you ! [She 
closes the door and comes towards BoBlN.] Has 
she gone ? 

EOBIN. 

Yes. 

Louise. 
[ With a little sigh of satisfaction,'] Ah I 

KOBIN. 

She took her work home to do. 

Louise. 
Maggie? 

EOBIN. 

Miss Heseltine. Oh, yes; those children 
have all gone. Thank goodness ! [Hurriedly 
correcting himself.] The dears. 

Louise. 
Weren't you rather glad— between ourselves 
— ^to see them go ? 

EOBIN. 

I don't feel safe even yet. I can't help 
thinking that Bertha Sims is still lurking 
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amon^ the bushes— ready to spring out at me. 
What's that noise ? [He goes to the window cmd 
looks out^ then closes the owrtams^ Only the 
rooks gomg home. 

{He goes towa/rds the dectrio switch. 

Louise. 

[/Sim^im^/i^a%.]^ The twilight hour. [She 
leans hack luxuriovsly cmd says languidly,'] 
How peaceful it is here 1 How perfectly har- 
monious I [KoBiN Pwms on the electric light. 
This surprises and disconcerts Louise.] Oh ! 
\She sits Vip. KoBiN takes out his cigarette case 
a/nd helps tiiraself to a ciga/rette. He is absorbed 
i/n his own thoughts^ and does not notice JjOXJISI^.^ 
Have you got a cigarette to give me f 

EOBIN. 

[Offering her his cigarette case.'] I beg your 
pardon. My mind was full of something else. 

Louise. 
[Smiles at him as she slowly draws a cigarette 
from the case.] Thank you very mucL 

EOBIN. 

[After a moments poMse.] Don't mention it. 
You want a light. 

[He m^oves away for the mMch-hox^ which 
is on the wrUmg4ahlej brings it to 
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Louise <md offers it to Iter. Louise 
smilingly maTces a sign with her hands 
for hi/m to strike a match. He does 
so. Louise does not offer to take the 
match^ hut Ughts her ciga/rettefrom it 
as he holds it. 

Louise. 
Tal 

EOBIN, 

I beg your pardon ? 

Louise. 

Ta! [EoBiN lights his own dganrette th&n 
throws the match in an ash-tray a/nd sits on 
a settee at some dista/nce from Louise.] I 
hope you don't object to women smoking ? 

EOBIN. 

I don't mind one way or the other. 

Louise. 
I was afraid you might think it unwomanly* 

KoBiTsr. 
I shouldn't like my wife to smoke. 
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Louise. 

{Riamg^ I practically n&oer smoke. \She 
jimts her (yigarette on cm aah-tray.Ji 

[Enter Gladys. 

Gladys. 

[Addressing Louise.] If you please, miss, 
Mrs. Worthington sent me to say will you 
kindly come and talk to her while she dresses ? 

Louise. 

[Sweeih/ to Gladys.] Tell Mrs. Worthington 
I will come — ^presently. 

Gladys. 
Thank you, miss. [JSdt Gladys. 

Robin. 

If you want to go and talk to Isabella, don't 
miaime. 

Louise. 
[HeproachfuUy.] Do you wcmt me to go ? 

EOBIN. 

Oh, no — ^I didn't mean t/uU—ot course. 
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Louise. 
[Archly.'] Shall I stay? 

EOBIN. 

[After a pcmsSj rehictcmily.'] Do, 

Louise. 
I know you wouldn't say that unless you 
meant it. [She dta hy h4m.] You and I never 
seem to be left alone together— do we ? 

EOBIN, 

[Carelessh/.Jl Don't we? 

Louise. 
Never. And I always feel we should have 
so much to say to each other if we could once 
break through our British reserve. [Se looks 
at her in surprise. She smiles at hvm.'] You 
have drawn me to you by vour writings. I am 
one of your most devoted readers. I buy all 
your books. Oftentimes — ^after reading one or 
other of your various masterpieces — I have 
turned from the contemplation oi Robin Worth- 
ington, the author, to the contemplation of 
Robin Worthington the man. 



Robin. 
[Ernbarrassed.'] Oh, yes I 



[Ervter Gladys. 
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Gladys. 
{Addressing Louise.] Mrs. Worthington 
says win you please come at once. It's most 
partickler. 

EOBIN. 

\AUempimg to rise.] Don't let me detain 
you. 

Louise. 
[Preventing Robin rising hy laying her hxmd 
on his arm^ as she twms to Gladys (ww? says 
invpaUently.'] Say I am coming — ^presently. 

Gladys. 
Tes, miss. [Moit Gladys. 

Louise. 
[Int&nsely.'\ I want to see you take vour 
place among the immortals, i ou covld ii you 
would. But you never wiU — ^untU you liave 
the ri^ht woman beside you — a woman of 
heart, brain, experience — a woman who has 
lived and suflfered— one who would heln jrou in 
your work, who would be capable of bein^ at 
the same time your companion and your inspira- 
tion. [She drops her immense tone amd says^ coi- 
loqtnaUyJ] Maggie Oottrell can't appreciate 
you. 



> 
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EOBIN. 
{Rising ahrwpUy^ ami amioyed,'] We won't 
discuss her, please. 

I^OUISE. 

[B&prodchfuUy.'] You are angry with me. 

EOBIN. 

[Tv/mvng to her.] No, Pm not angry, 
but 

Louise. 
{Intenmpting him hy rising cmd sayi/iig 
frcmMy.] Forgive me! [She comes to hi/m 
cmd extends hotKher hcmds. Robin rductrniUy 
takes her hcrnds,] 

[Enter Gladys. 
Gladys. 
Mrs. Worthington says 

Louise. 
[Zosing her temper.] Tell her I'm hcey. 
[Exit Gladys. Louise plants herself vn front 
of Robin amd looks ea/mesUy in his face.] You 
do forgive me ? 

Robin. 
[Bored.] Oh — yes, of course. 

Louise. 
Yes, but really. 
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EOBIN. 

I must go and dress. 

[He tries to get past her. 

Louise. 

[Plcmting herself in front of him.'j^ I ought 
not to have spoken as I did oi Maggie Oottrell 
— but I can't bear to see you throwing your- 
self away. 

Robin. 
I shall be late. 

[He makes (mother attempt to get past her. 

Louise. 
[Preventing him getting away hy laying her 
hand on his arm.'] If only you were going to 
marry some woman worthy to be your wife I 

Robin. 

[Trying to free himself.] Yes, but I'm not 
— I mean I am. 

[Enter Isabella, ca/rryvng her gloves^ 
amd then Henry. Isabella wears a 
smart dinner-gowny amd Henry his 
evening clothes. 

Isabella. 
[Sharply as she enters.] Louise I I sent for 
you three times. 



^J 
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Louise. 

[Sweetly as she goes towa/rds Isabella.] I 
know you did, dear. Was it anything that 
mattered ? 

[They talk together^ Isabella ohmoush/ 
ch%dmg Louise. EoBiN^oiw* Henby 
after hechmmg him. 

Robin. 
[Drawing Heney aside.'] I'm so glad you 
came in. I was having sum a tima 

Heney. . 
What's happened ? 

Robin. 
I don't think I'm naturally the kind of fellow 
who thinks every woman is in love with him — 
but really — this afternoon! It must be my 
lucky day. 

[Isabella comes towa/rds Robin when 
she speaks^ wMLe Louise sits hy the 
fire. 

Isabella. 
Aren't you going to dress? 

Robin. 
Yes, I'll go now. 

Isabella. 
The cab will be here in about ten minutee. 
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EOBIN. 

What cab? 

Isabella, 
To take us to the Hendersons'. 

Robin. 
[Add/ressmg Henry and Isabella m turns 
dmrvng the next apeeoL] Oh, dear me! yes. 
We promised to go and dine at the Hendersons' 
—didn't we? Td forgotten all about it. I 
don't want to go a bit. I say, couldn't you 
three go without me ? 

Henry. 
I don't know, I'm sure. 

Isabella. 
What will Mrs. Henderson say ? 

Robin. 
Tell her I had to stay and work. You don't 
mind, do you? I really need an evening to 
myself. I shall dine quietly in my study, and 

fo to bed early. [Ee takes fiia latch-key out of 
is pocket amd gi/ves it to Henry.] There's 
my latch-key. You don't mind, do you? 
Thanks so much ; it's awfully kind of you. 

[He goes out. 
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Isabella. 
How tiresome of him to back out! \To 
Heney.] Have you got everything ? 

Hbnby- 
I think so. 

Isabella. 

Cigarettes ? 

Heney. 
{Feelmg hia breastpocket.'] Y-ea. 

Isabella. 
Watch? 

Henry. 
[Feelmg his watch-pocket] Yes. 

Isabella. 
Pocket-handkerchief ? 

Heney. 
Yes — [looks in sleeve a^id pockef]no. 

[jEmt Heney. 

Louise. 
[Pressing her hamds to her temples^ amd caHmg 
out, as if in sudden pavnJ] Oh — oh I 

Isabella. 
[Anxiously.] What's the matter ? 
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Louise. 
IVe got sach a splitting headache. It's as 
if some one were driving a nail right through 
my temple. 

Isabella. 
[Coming towa/rdaJAyjnBi^ much concerned.'] 
Vm so sorry. 

Louise. 
I can't possibly go to the Hendersons'. 

Isabella. 
[Im/mediatel/y euapidotcsj she bucks awayj] 
Louise! 

Louise. 

You couldn't ask me to go to a dinner-party 
with my head in this state. 

Isabella. 
[Drill/.'] You'll feel better soon. 

Louise. 
Whenever I have a headache it always lasts 
all the evening. 

Isabella. 
We'll take some menthol with us. 

Louise. 
Think of driving in a closed cab I 
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Isabella. 
We'll have it open. 

Louise. 
That would blow our hair about. 

Isabella. 
We'll take veils. 

Louise. 
It's no use, dear. I'm suffering too much ; I 
shouldn't enjoy myself. 

Isabella. 
[Mercilessly,'] I don't dsh that you should 
enjoy yourself. I ask that you should come 
Vith us. 

Louise. 
I really must stay at home. 

Isabella. 
Very well, then — we'll all stay at home. 

\S?ie sits down facing LouiSE. LouiSE 
looks pouUTwly at Isabella a mo- 
ment oefore me speaks. 

Louise. 
There's no dinner for you. 

Isabella. 
There's none for youy either. 
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Lquise. 
What is enough for one is generally enough 
for two — but it's not enough for four. 

Isabella. 
[Muttermg.'] I thought so. 

Louise. 
I have no intention of dining with Mr. Worth- 
ington. ISismg in her qvsenliest manner.'] I 
shall ask Mrs. Higson to serve me a snack in my 
room. 

Isabella. 
[Calmly^ hutfirnily,] I shall not go and- 
leave you here, Louise. 

Louise. 
[BejproachfuUy.'] You don't trust ma 

[Sits beside Isabella. 

Isabella. 

[In cm i/ron/ically affectionate tone."] Darling 

— ^you wrong me. I only meant — how could 1 

sit through an elaborate dinner if I knew that 

my friend was suffering alone in her chamber ? 

Louise. 
That's very sweet of you. But think of poor 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henderson. They will be so dis- 
appointed if you don't go. 

Isabella. 
[AmicMy.'] Henry must make my excuses. 

Louise. 
But if three out of four of their guests don't 
turn up ! 

Isabella. 
[Assuming gaiety cmd friendJmesa.'] They 
won't think much of themselves, will they? 
[Louise looks dway^ loohmg ctossI\ You and 
I will have a nice httle mess of something all 
by ourselves upstairs. It'll be just like the dear 
old schooldays, when we used to have forbidden 
feasts in our bedrooms. \She drops the gay and 
friendly tone^ and saySy drily.] Is your head 
any better ? 

Louise. 
[Seeing that her present line is hopelesSy takes 
a new one, and says solerrmly.'] Isabella — Belle 
dear, I didn't tell you. I have made up my 
mind to leave to-morrow. 

Isabella. 
[ Unable to conceal her deUght."] Not really ! 
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Louise. 
[Pained.^ I know you wish it. 

Isabella. 
IPoliteh/J] Not on my own account. 

Louise. 
As I am leaving to-morrow, I should like to 
stay at home this evening. 

Isabella. 
[Stcypioioiisly.'] To say good-bye to Bobin ? 

Louise. 
[Coldh/.] To pack. 

Isabella. 
lEagerly.] PU help you with your packing. 

Louise. 

Thank you, dear; but I never can pack if 
there's any one in the room. 

Isabella. 
FU sit on the landing and be ready when 
you want me. 

Louise. 
[Lomig her temper amd rismff abrup^J] 
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Isabella. 
You needn't think I don't see through you. 

Louise. 
What d'you mean ? 

Isabella. 
I don't believe you have the slightest inten- 
tion of leaving to-morrow. 

Louise. 
Do you think I'm a liar ? 

Isabella. 
[^Cheerfully.'] Yes. 

Louise. 
How dare you say such a thing ? 

Isabella. 
As if I don't know what you are up to. 

Louise. 
[Defiantly.'] What am I wp to— as you 
term it? 

Isabella. 
Do you want me to tell you ? 

Louise. 
[HavgJUHy.] Certainly. 
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Isabella. 

As soon as Henry and I have left the house 
you'll rush upstairs and put on a tea-gown — 
the white one most likely, with the angel- 
sleeves — and then — when you have calculated 
that Eobin will just about have begun his dinner 
— ^you'U come floating in. You won't have had 
any dinner. He'll feel obliged to ask you .to 
share his. You'll refuse at first — if you think 
you stand any chance of bein^ pressed — then 
you'll sit down. You will begin the conversa- 
tion by tellinff him that Maggie doesn't apj)re- 
ciate him. That I believe is the usual opening 
with those who attempt to make discord between 

lovers 

Louise. 

[Explodmg with wrath.l^ Isabella, you're a 
beast. 

Isabella. 

[ With great determi/nation.] You shan't stay 
here alone with Eobin because I won't allow it. 

Louise. 
[Cha/nging her tdcticSy imrna to Isabella 
cmd says calmly and seriously.^ He asked me 
to remain. 

Isabella. 

{Staring at J^vi^^im,(miazement.'] J?<? asked 
you. . . . 
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Louise. 
\Qomg a liMe towards Isabella.] Not in 
so many words — but saying he wants to be left 
alone is an invitation to me to stay. 

Isabella. 
[Bv/raPi/ng out Icmghmg.'] Louise I 

Louise. 
I know it. While you were upstairs dress- 
ing we had the most wonderful talk. 

Isabella. 
[Irrmiediately sobered,'] What about ? 

Louise. 
It was not so much what we said as what we 
left unsaid. When you sent for me I asked 
him if he wished me to leave him, and he said 
"No." He begged me to remain. He was 
louring to confide in me. IfeU it. He knows 
he nas made a mistake. IdQ was just on the 
point of admitting to me that Maggie Oottrell 
IS not the girl for him to marry — when you 
came into the room. 

Isabella. 
l^ffa/rdl/y Jcnowmg whetker to lelieoe Louise 
or not.] I think it must be yoti^ imagination. 
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Louise. 
Y(m are responsible for what has happened. 
Y(m invited me here. Ycm encouraged me to 
fall in love with him. 

Isabella. 
There's no harm done, because you are not in 
love vdth him. 

Louise. 
I soon could be. [Isabella tv/ms cmay.'] 
Please let me stay behind. 

Isabella. 
[ With determination,'] No. 

Louise. 
[FaJUng on her hnees in despair cmd grasp- 
ing Isabella h/ the hamd.'\ Isabella! Isa- 
bella ! It's a crisis. 

Isabella. 
[ Very uneasy. 1 Louise ! Louise ! Suppose 
somebody comes in I [She wrenches her namd 
anjoay. Louise sinks upon the groumd,] 

[Enter Mks. Higson who has a white 
linen tahle-cloth folded over her a/rm^ 
amd a small tray-cloth. 

Mbs. Higson. 
The cab's here, ma'am. 
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Isabella. 
Thank you, Mrs. Hiffson. [Mes. Higson 
lays the cloth down curm hegms to gatlier the 
a/rticlea together on the writing-tcMe. Isabella 
is veryjmn as s/ie addresses Louise.] Are you 
ready? 

[Louise rises slowly wad i/ragic(illy from 
the ground. Isabella pvUs her vm 
to iter feet. Louise slwps her as she 
releases herself Isabella goes to the 
door^ pauses^ turns to Louise, and 
heckons her^ as she says " Louise ! " 
She waits till she sees Louise hegvn to 
follow her^ then goes out. Louise 
pauses at the door^ then hastily closes 
it amd tv/ms to Mbs. Higson. 

Louise. 
By the way, Mrs. Higson, I may arrive home 
a little in advance of the others. 

Mes. Higson. 
{SUffly?^ Indeed I 

Louise. 
In case you should want to go to bed early — 
\srmles at Mrs. Higson in her most i/ngraUor 
ting manner as she comes towards her"] is there 
an extra latoh-key ? 
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Mes. Higsow. 

lOUISE. 

Oh! C^<w«»*.J ^<>° needn't tell anyhori^^ 
asked yon for one. •'^ °oay I 

[Mbs. Higson ma^ »o »*«W)o« 

m'B desk. While she ie^cuZ^^ 
Louise fwmUes im, her hag cmdfi 
out a tmrshHUng piece. Lofise ^ 
Mes. H1G8ON the tm-shWA^,^ °^f^^ 



with her sweetest smile. P^ece 

Mes. Higsoit. 

[N'ot offering to take it.] Thank you, niisB_ 
it will do when jou leave. ^ 

Louise. 
Oh I [She puts the ten-shiUing piece im. h^ 
bag, then goes to the door, where she mmJ^ 
You ne^u't teU anybody I offered it to-^'*'^ 
[^if Louise. Mes. HiG8oir*7.^^«^ 
kmes her hand after Louise, j5^3 
folds thestmU tahU-doth, andlamit 
r pI ^^^ Heseltine's desk. ^ 
letter QzAjyrB with a tray eontamma 
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Gladys. 
They're oflf. I think they must be late. 

Mbs. Higson. 
What makes you say that ? Mr. Burgess is 
never late with his cab. 

Gladys. 
I only thought they might be because Mrs. 
Worthington was that impatient — wouldn't get 
into the keb without Miss Parker got in firet. 
Looked as if there'd 'ave bin words if Captain 
Worthington 'adn't pushed 'em both in from 
be'ind. 

Mbs. Higson. 

'Elp me lav this cloth. [They lay the cloth 

togetJier as arte continues.] I'm sure I don't 

wonder he wants to dine quietly in his study 

after all the racket there's been tnis afternoon. 

Gladys. 
\_Grmnmg.'] They were playin' 'ide-an'-go- 
seeiL. 

Mrs. Higson. 
[Contemptuovsly^ as she smooths the cloth.] 
'Ide-an'-go-seek ! What it's going to be like 
here after 'e's married, I can't think. Pande- 
monium, / should say, with dirt on all the oar- 
pets. 
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Gladys. 
T shan't mind the extra work if it makes 
things 'um a bit more. 

Mrs. Higson. 
Careful with that silver. 

Gladys. 
Cook and I was only saying this afternoon it 
was quite refreshing to look out upon somethin' 
besides lawns and flowers and green trees. 

Mrs. Higson. 
You won't welcome changes so much when 
you reach my a^. And it's not as if 
you'd known Mr. w orthinffton the years / 
'ave. And per'aps you 'aven't got the maternal 
instinct. 

Gladys. 
[Pri/mly.'] No, I 'aven't— an' I 'ope I won't 
'ave before I get my marriage lines. 

Mes. Higson. 
I think that's everything now. 

[Ervter Eobin. Se wecMra a dinner- 
jacket and a block tie. 
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BOBIN. 

[Speakm^ as he enters.'] I'll have my dinner 
as soon as it's ready. 

[Sis takes a hook from the bookshelves. 



Mes. Higson. 
Gladys ! Tell cook. [MU Gladys. 

[The front door heU rings. Bobin 
jnmses and listens. 

'Robin. 
Who's that? 

Mbs. Higson. 
Post most likely. What will you take to 
drink, sir? 

EOBIN. 

I think I could do with some champagne. 

Mes. Higson. 
Yes, sir. 

EOBIN. 

A small bottle. 
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Mrs. HiasoN. 
Yes, sir. 

{Eodt Mbs. HiasoN. Kobin setHeH hmir 
self to read, Gladys comes in ca/rry- 
img a roll of typewritten manu8(yrij>t. 

Gladys. 
If you please, sir— with Miss 'Eseltine's com- 
pliments. [She holds out the roU to Kobin. 

EOBIN. 

{Tdkm^ it.] Is Miss Heseltine here ? 

Gladys. 
Just gom, sir. 

EOBIN. 

Run after her. 

Gladys. 
Yes, sir. [She hwrriea to the door. 

EOBIN. 

No, don't. 

Gladys. 
No, sir. 

[Exit Gladys. Robin spends a moment 
or two in indecision^ Looks at the roll 
of mcmuscript^ leaA)es it on the settee^ 
risesy crosses to Miss Heseltine's 
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desk and lays his hook wpon it; then 
he goes to the wvndow^ cmd d/raws the 
hack owrtain. He opens the window 
cmd looks out. 

Robin. 
\CaUvng — not loudly, '] Miss Heseltine I 

[After a moment or two Miss Heseltine 
ofppea/rs at ilie window. Site wears a 
Icing ^ loose^ ready-made coatj a clheap^ 
ordi/nary-looking hat^ ami Tndkes^ alto- 
gether^ a somewhM dowdy a{ppea/ram,ce. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[ Coming just inside the room."] Did you wish 
to speak to me ? 

[They are both embarrassed and con- 
strained when they m^et. MiSS Hesel- 
tine's m^anner is extremely prim^ to 
cover her nervoicsness. 

Robin. 
[Bef erring to the roll of mmmscript in his 
hcmd^ which he takes from the settee.'] What's 
thift thing? 

Miss Heseltine. 
The American article. I thought you might 
like to look it over before it goes. 

Robin. 
Why didn't you bring it in? 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I didn't wish to disturb you. 

KOBIN. 

I see — ^thank you — well [Looking at 

Miss Heseltine.] Tou know if it's all nght. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I can guarantee there are no mistakes in it 
now, 

EOBIN. 

[Gvomg her the roU of mcmuscript,'] Let it 
go then. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I'll take it home and put it up for post. 

[She is going. 

KOBIN. 

You might as well do that here— at your 
desk. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Siesitati/ng a moment j she alcmces at him, cmd 
then swi/s.] Very well — as I'm here. [Coming 
to her desk.} It won't take me but a few 
minutes. 

[She sits at her deskj opens a drawer and 
takes out a large envelope in which she 
places the Am^rica/n a^rt/icle. She does 
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HiiB with a aood deal offv/mhlmg amd 
flvMermg of pamper s^ owing to her nerv- 
ousness. 

Robin. 
You must have worked very hard to get that 
ready. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Without looMng tip.] It all had to be re- 
written. 

Robin. 
I hope you haven't ^ne without your dinner. 
[Miss Heseltine begms to address the en/velopej 
(ippareuily not hamng heard his last remark.'] 
You have dined— haven't you ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[StiU addressing the envelope and not looking 
up.] N bt yet. 

Robin. 
Are you going to have some dinner now f 

Miss Heseltine. 
I shan't have time. I'm due at an evening 
party. 

Robin. 
A dinner party ? 
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Miss Heseltine. 
Oh, no— only games. 

KOBIN. 

You won't get any dinner. 

Miss Heseltine. 
There'll be light refreshments handed round 
most likely. 

[She stamps the envelope. 

KOBIN. 

[A Ut&e emba/rrassed cmd shy at giving the 
imritation.] Look here ! I'm having a bit of 
beefsteak by myself, and Mrs. Higson is so con- 
vinced I don't eat enough, she always gives me 
twice as much as I can manage. Won't you 
stay and share it with me ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
l^Qtiickly and nervovsly as site rises.'] Oh, 
no, thank you — I can't do that. 

EOBIK. 

You'd much better. You can go to the even- 
ing party afterwards. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Quite impossible. Thank you all the same. 
[She goes towards the window. 
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KOBIN. 

\Oomg after her.] I shall be wretchedly 
lonely all by myself. [Miss B:EBm/n:KEjmises 
and looks at h/rni.'] xou'd be doing me a kind- 
ness if you'd stay. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I don't think I'd better. 

EOBIN. 

Tou won't enjoy your party if you don't eat 
something first. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I'm not expecting to enjoy it much, anyhow. 

EOBIN. 

/ shan't enjoy my steak if you go hungry to 
your party. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Won't you? 

KOBIK. 

[Trymg to make her sorry for him.'] No. 
[A pa/use.] Nor my tomatoes. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Eeally? 
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BOBIN. 

Eeally. 

Miss Heseltdtb. 
Then I'll stay— just a very few moments. 

EOBIN. 

[Smiling.'] That's right. [Se drmos the (ywt- 
tojm over the window. £JrUer Mbs. Higson 
with a dish contcmiing a steak cmd tomatoes. 
KoBiN spealcs as Mrs. Higson enters.] Set a 
place for Miss Heseltine. She's going to have 
some dinner with me. 

Mrs. Higson. 
Yes, sir. [Mrs. Higson neither shows nor 
feels amy surprise when she hea/rs that Miss 
Heseltine %s going to dine with Robin.] 
We'd better cook you something extra, sir. 

Robin. 
I expect there's enough here. \He raises the 
dish cover to see.] Oh, yes, quite. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I don't think I can stay — ^really I 

Robin. 
Oh, yes, you can! [To Mrs. Higson.] A 
place for Miss Heseltine. 
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Mbs. Higson. 



Yes, sir. 



[Edt Mbs. Higson. 

EOBIN. 

[SmUmg at the dish and takmg a long sn/^J] 
Smells good— doesn't it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[^Glancmg longingly at the dishJ] Delicious ! 
But what about th:& ? [She holds tip the en/vet- 
ope m her ha/nd.] I think I'd better take it to 
the post. I could slip it in the letter-box on 
my way to the party. 

EOBIN. 

[^Takmg the envelope out of her handl\ I'll 
send somebody with that. \He th/rows the enr 
vehpe dovm.] Won't you take your things off ? 
[He hrmgs a chaAr to the table. When he has 
done this^ he 8tam,ds with his ha/nds on the hack 

tthe chair^ watching Miss Heseltine take 
thims off. Miss Heseltine takes off her 
hat Eter hai/r is prettily a^rram^ed^ quite differ- 
ent from the usual plain style in which she 
wea/rs it. She next takes off her coat and places 
it on the chair with her hat. When she has 
taken off her coai she appeals in a pretty ^ hut 
simple and modest evemng dress^ vn which she 
looks altogether cha/rrnvng. EoBlN ca/anot con- 
ceal his pleasure in her wiexpeeted appearance.'] 
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IVe never seenyoa in an evening dress before. 
\EnteT Mes. HiasoN with the extra glasses^ 
pldteSy knweSjforkSy etc., etc,^ neceaacuryfor Miss 
Ueseltine, a amaU hotUe of chcmypagne cmd a 
corkscrew. Robin opena the hotUe of champagne 
indicatmg the envelope coTvtammg the American 
arUcle aa he aaya to Mbs. Hioson.] Will you 
have that thing sent to the post at once ? 

Mbs. Higson. 
Yes, sir. \Pioka vp the envelope. 

Miss HESELTnrB. 
[Mtmrmrmgj halffaacinated and half- 
alarmed.] Champagne ! 

EOBIN. 

Now then, Miss Heseltine, are you ready ? 
[Robin aita behind the table. Miss Heseltine 
aita at the end of it Robin apeaka next aa Mrs. 
HiasoN takea off the diah-ciyoer^ I told you 
she always gives me much more than I can 
eat. 

\^rrdlea ajb Mbs. Higson, who amilingly 
goea off with the diah-cover a/nd the 
envelope. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I only want a very little comer. 

Robin. 
\CvUirvg apiece off the atec^.] like that ? 
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Miss Heseltinb. 
It's too much ! 

EOBIN. 

Nonsense ! Tomato ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes, please. [J2^ serves herJ] Thank you ! 
[Then he helps hvmself, 

EOBIN. 

I hope you won't find it too underdone. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Oh, no, thank you ; I prefer it underdone. 

EOBIN. 

How fortunate we both like our meat cooked 
the same way. [Eobin offers to pov/r some 
champagne into Miss Heseltike's glassJ] 
May I give you some champagne ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[In a jhirry^ not able to make vp her mmd 
whether to accept champagne or notI\ Oh — ^I 
don't know — ^no, I don't think so, thank you. 

EOBIN. 

Just a drop. {Eepowrs U out. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Is it nice ? 
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Robin. 
[FiUmg Ma ovm gla88.'\ You know what it's 
like. 

MiBB Heseltine. 
No, I don't. I never tasted it. 

Robin. 
[Surprised.'] Never tasted champagne ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
No. 

Robin. 
How's that? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Quite a lot of people have never tasted 
champagne. 

Robin. 
Think of that, now. [He takes a good long 
drmk. Miss Heseltine watches Mm wita 
cwriosity^ tlien raises her ovm glass to het* lips, 
frowning as sJie takes a little sip. Robin 
watches her with an a/mused smile ttll she takes 
the glass a/way from her lips.] Do you like it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Her frown rdaadng slowly into a heami/ng 
smile.] Yes. 
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[From here on she hecomes much m/yre at 
home and quite natwral a/ad easy in 
herTna/nner. 

KOBIK. 

[EaUng.'] I begin to feel better now. I 
was nearly dead alter those children had gone 
home. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Also easing.'] I'm not surprised. 

EOBIN. 

[SmMfig.'] I adore their youth and their 
vigour; the movements of their strong straight 
limbs; their shouts and their bright, pretty 
faces. Enchanting I [ With a sigh.] But it's 
no use trying to be one of them after forty. 

Miss Heseltine. 
It's a change to be dining like this. 

EOBIN. 

Such a picnic. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I mean, it's a change from high tea. 

EOBIN. 

[SmUimg at her.] How different you look 
this evening I 
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Miss Heseltine. 
It's because I'm dressed up. Tou^ve always 
seen me in workaday. 

Robin. 
Tour hair looks so pretty. I never noticed 
before that your hair was so pretty. 

Miss Heseltlne. 
[Pleased.] My hair is my best feature. 

Robin. 
Do you often go to parties ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

Oh, no — very seldom. I have such a limited 
circle of acquaintances in Farnham. I don't 
get much chance of meeting people, for one 
flung ; and, living alone, the way 1 do, I need 
to M cautious. It's very easy to find oneself 
swallowed up in the wrong set before one 
knows it. 

Robin. 

[ With deep mecmmg, thinking of the CottreUs.] 
Very 1 I suppose you'll go to plenty of parties 
when you live in Ix)ndon. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I don't expect to. I've lived there before, 
you know. I find London much more dead 
and alive than Farnham. 
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ROBIK. 
London dead and alive ! 

Miss Heseltine. 



Yes. 



ROBLN. 

/left because it's so noisy. 

Miss Heseltine. 
You had your friends and your telephone. I 
only had a bed-sitting room. I scarcely ever 
went out with any one except my landlady, and 
not very often with her. We occasionally did 
a pit if we felt flush. 

Robin. 
[Sympathetically,^ Is that the kind of life 
you have to look forward to now ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
\Simply.'\ Yes. 

Robin. 
You've lived by yourself a long time ? 

Miss Heseltlne. 
Ever smce father married again. 

Robin. 
[Gloomily,'] When Pm married, I suppose 
there'll be jolly tennis parties and gaiety and 
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fvm, every day of the week. {He looks at her,] 
I wonder what is to become of me and my work 
when you go ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
ITroicbled.] I don't believe I could stay on. 

[She sits back. 

Robin. 
[Nervovsly.] No. 

Miss Heseltine. 
It wouldn't do. 

EOBIN. 

No. \jSe lays his hrdfe ami fork togetlier^ 
a/nd assumes a businesslike manner.'] Have 
you finished ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes, thank you. 

[She lays her knife and fork together. 

EOBIN. 

I don't think we need ring the bell. PU 
change the plates. yUe rises to do so. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Rising and speaking as if she were asking 
him a favour.] Let m£. 




J 
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EOBIN. 
Oh, no; PUdoit. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I should like to. Please sit down and let me 
— let me wait upon you. 

KOBIN. 

{Hvmouring her.] Very welL [ITe sits. 

Miss Heseltine. 

. [Taking his plate as she says^ smUmg.] *' It 

was Sunday evening, and both the servants had 

gone to church ; so, as their custom was on these 

occasions, they waited on themselves." 

EOBIN. 

What's that? 

Miss Heseltine. 
A quotation out of one of your books. 

EOBIN. 

Which one ? 

Miss Heseltine. 

It never had a name. You began it about 
four years ago, and -tore it up after the second 
chapter. 

EOBIN. 

What a memory you have ! 
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Miss Heseltine. 
Yes, for some things. 

\WMl6 this conversation is going on 
Miss Heseltine changes the dishes 
amdjplates. 

Robin. 
It doesn't seem right for me to be sitting 
here while you do the waiting. 

Miss Heseltine. 
It pleases me. 

Robin. 
I never thought of waiting at table being a 
pleasure. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Standing nea/r hvm vnth a dAsh in her ha/nds.'] 
It is, if you know how to dream. 

Robin. 
[^ot comprehending — echoes,"] To dream 1 

Miss Heseltine. 
More than half a woman's life is made of 
dreams. She couldn't bear it otherwise. 

[She places the dish on the table. 

Robin. 
What's the good of a dream ? 



5-X 
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Miss Heseltine. 
[ With mppressed exaltation.'] Sometimes it 
grows so vivid it almost seems to have come 
true. [She gi/ves a low-toned little laugh as she 
looks towa/rds her desk. Kobin looks at her amd 
follows the direction of her eyesJ] That's my 
desk that I work at — our sideboard is. [Sne 
goes to her desk. Eobin watches her^ smii^ing. 
She ca/rries the dish of fruit amd 1/wo plates to 
the tahle^ amd places them in front of him.'} I 
shall never be able to believe this really hap- 
pened afterwards. [She returns to her place as 
she says^ I expect I shall be trying to remem- 
ber what story it was, where we dined together. 
Whenever you dictate a novel to me I always 
imagine that I'm the heroine. 

EOBIN. 

[Offervng to refU her glassl\ Let me give 
you some more champagne ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Putting her hamd over her glass?} No, thank 
you. [OraA)elAiI\ They tell me it makes one 
chatter. 

EOBIN. 

Please chatter. I want to know more about 
you — {hamdmjg herfruif] what you think, what 
you feel, what you are like, what you do with 
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Yonrself when you are away from me. Though 
IVe known you so well for — ^how long is it ? 

Miss Heseltiitb. 
{Promptly^ Five years last first of June. 

EOBIN. 

And how many hours in all that time have we 
spent alone in this room together? 

Miss Heseltine. 
{JoyfuWy^ So many we couldn't possibly 
count them up. 

KOBIN. 

And yet, after all that, I am only just be- 
ginning to get to know you. Why aid you 
never tell me about yourself ? 

Miss Heseltinb. 
You never asked. 

KOBIN. 

I wonder why. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
You were always working. 

Robin. 
\^Aftefr a momenfs reflection.] What a lot of 
time one wastes attending to one^s work. [7%^ 
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suppose 
— own 



fo on eatmg hefore Robin says.'] I sup 
'm always thinking about myself and my 
things. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[^KmdhfJ] That's only because you are a 
man. \He Icmghs, She hecomea a Uttte con- 
fvsed.'] Though I'm sure I don't know why I 
should be talking as if I knew all about it. I've 
never known any man well with the exception 
of you and father. 

Robin. 
"WiU you tell me about your father ? 

[He takes a dga/rette-cdse from his pocket. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I'd rather not. I was very unhappy at home 
— and to-night I want to forget all painful 
thinffs. I am weaving a wonderful memory for 
the lonely evenings to come. [Robin dgka^ 
You want a light for your cigarette. Wait 
there, I'U get you one. 

[Miss Heseltine goes to the momteir 
piece for a match^ which she strikes^ 
then holds while he lights his cigarette, 
Robin offers her his ciga/rette-case. 

Robin. 
"Will you have a cigarette ? 
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MiSB Heseltine. 
[Prvnily.'] Oh, no, thank you — ^I don't think 
I'll go as far as that. 

[SJie retuma to her place at tlie table. 

EOBIN. 

[After apa/uae.^ How restful you are 1 

Miss Heseltine. 
Will you always think of me so ? I should 
like you to think of me, after I'm gone, a little 
differently from anybody else. 

EOBIN. 

I can promise you that. [He smokes m 
silence a moment before he says gloomAly.'^ It 
gets worse and worse the more I think of it. 

Miss Heseltine. 
What does? 

Robin. 
Your going away. I don't see how we shall 
ever get through when it comes to the last day 
— our last morning's work. It's so sad doing 
amythmg the last time if it's something one has 
done regularly every day for a long time. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I remember when I left home— the last Sun- 
day evening we sang a hymn. We always sang 
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a hymn on Sunday evening — ^the same hymn. 
I was so sick of it. I used to have to play the 
tune. I thought I should be so glad never to 
have to do it any more ; but when it came to 
doing it the last time, I couldn't see the notes. 
I couldn't see the words, I couldn't see the 
others — I was crying so. 

EOBIN. 

I shan't know what has become of you. You 
might be unhappy or badly off, for all that 
/ shall know. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I might write perhaps — now and again. 

EOBIK. 

[Sadly.] Letters! Once a week, once a 
month, two or three times a year. I shall 
want to see you every day. 

Miss Heseltike. 
I shall want to see you, too. 

[They look at each other steadily /or some 
time lefore he speaks. 

KOBIN. 

You look as you looked this afternoon. It's 
a wonderful look. I have never seen it in a 
woman's eyes before. {He puUs himself to- 
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fether^ diagvsted with hvmaelf^ I'm ashamed — 
'm ashamed to have said that. 

\He rises from the tdble^ 

Miss Hesbltine. 
[Also risen — very gently and kindly."] Don't 
be ashamed. I'm glad you know 1 love you. 
[EoBiN titms and hoks at her.] You've taken 
it so kindly, I feel as if a great load had been 
lifted oflf my heart. I've been set free — ^af ter 
years of oppression. The pain it has been to 
keep my secret all to myself. like a child, I 
had no right to, I hugged it and hid it — fearful 
lest some one should discover it, and I should 
be disgraced. And now you — of all people — 
have found me out, and I'm not humiliated — 
I'm happy. Though I know that to-morrow is 
coming, to-night I can only feel — how good it 
is for me that you should know. 

EOBIN. 

[Slowly J quietly^ amd impressively.'] It seems 
to me now as if I had always known. So si- 
lently and steadily your influence has ffrown, it 
possessed me unawares. [Speaking with sudden^ 
passionate energy.] I've made a dreadful 
plunder. I'm temfied of my future. I can't 
face it 1 [Miss BLeseltine sits on the settee. 
He m/yoes about as he speaks ra^pidly and ex- 
citedly.] I was content the way we went on 
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till Heniy and Isabella came. It was seeing 
them — their happiness, their affection, their 
kisses, and caresses. I determined to marry 
and be happy, as they are. I looked about me 
for a wife, thought of all the girls I knew — all 
except one. You were so near at hand, and 
I was looking out into the world. I was 
caught and carried away by the snares of the 
charm of youth. I only see you in my work- 
time — always quiet, always patient, always 
ready, and never exacting. I took all that as 
a matter of course — selfishly accepted it. How 
dull of me never to have thought — what won- 
derful qualities those in a woman ! [Speahmg 
Uke a tovevy as Tie sits on the settee leside her!] 
I have never seen you as you are to-night. 
[Miss Heseltine rises slowly and steps back 
from him^ fascinated^ hut afraid. He goes on 
passionately^ I ought to be holding my 
ton^e, stifling my heart as you did yours ; but 
to-night I can't any more than you can. I 
canH marry Maggie; it's not possible. She's 
dear, she's sweet, she's lovely ; but she's a 
child. She knows nothing, feels nothinff, un- 
derstands nothing. She has no soul, ana very 
little heart. If 1 marry Magffie, I shall be 
finished, destroyed, done for. And now — now 
that I hrvow that I love you and that you love 
rm ! \Helplessly.'\ What are we to do ? 

\They stand lookmg helplessly at meh 
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other } them, hy a WAitual imstmct go 
towa/rds each other ^ and foR into ea^sh 
other^e arms. They remami some 
momenta locked in a close embrace. 
The curtojms over the wimdows are 
paHed. Louise is there. She has 
ti/me to stamd a/nd take in the situation 
before they discover her presence. 
Louise aSvam^ces into the room^ then 
mxyoes slowly a/nd hanightUy to the 
door^ observvng the di/rmer-tcMe as she 
passes it. Eobin amd Miss Hesel- 
TiNE watch her^ durrM^ounded. Lou- 
ise goes out Miss BCeseltine i/ums 
a/nd looks at Robin, then covers her 
face with her hamds. 



THE CUETAIN COMES SLOWLY DOWN 
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THE FOTJETH ACT 

SCENE.— Eobin's stvdy again. It is ten o'clock 
in the morning on the day after the events 
of the last two acts. BoBiN is seated at his 
writing-table, his head on his hands. Enter 
Lady Ootteell. Bobin rises when she 
enters. 

Lady Cottrell. 
My husband has had a note from you asking 
him to come and see you — ^so I came. 

Robin. 
[ WorriedJ] Oh, but I want most particularly 
to see Si/p Richa/rd. That's why I asked him 
to call on me instead of going to call on hmi 
because — well, you know what it's like at yov/r 
house. There's no privacy. Dickie or Maggie 
or one of the others is apt to burst into tne 
room at any moment. I must see Sir Richard 
undisturbed. It's most important. I think I'll 
nm over and see him now — if you'll excuse me. 
[Se picks wp a newspaper amd thrusts it into 
Lady Cottrell's hmias.l There's the paper. 
I'll send Isabella to you to keep you company. 

[Mdt Robin, quicluy. 

iS7 
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Lady Cotteell. 
{Looking after Robin m «wpW*^-] Odd ! 
[Isabella enters followed oy Henby. 

Isabella. 

\Speahmg as she enters.'] Good-morning, 
Lady Cottrell. 

Lady Cotteell. 
[Nods unceremoniously to them both vnthout 
rising or offering to shake ha/nds.] Good-morn- 
ing, good-morning. What's the matter ? 

Isabella. 
Nothing. 

Heney. 

Why? 

Lady Cotteell. 
[To Heney.] I thought from your brother's 
strange manner that«something must have hap- 
penea since I saw you yesterday. 

Heney. 
[Looking at Isabella.] Not that I know of. 

Isabella. 
Nothing unusual 

Heney. 
We dined at the Hendersons' last evening. 
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Lady Cottbbll. 
Nothing else ? 

Isabella. 
\Lo6knm/g at Henby.] No. 

Henby. 
Miss Parker had a headache and left the 
party early. When we got home she had gone 
to iJed; so we went to bed, too — and — ^that's 
about all. We got up and had breakfast as 
usual this morning. 

Lady Oottbell. 
Nothing of any importcmce. 

Isabella. 
[Seriously.'] Baby was rather fretful in the 
night. 

Lady Oottbell. 
[Contemptvmisly,'] You won't call that im- 
portant when you've got fourteen. 

[Enter Louise. She enters quicTdy^ wad 
with such an a/ir of Jimmtg something 
importcmt to tell that she attracts all 
their attention. They watch her as she 
closes the door and comes down am^mg 
them. 
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Louise. 
I waited till Mr. Worthington went out. 
There is something I think you all ought to 
know. Sit down. 

\Sh6 pushes Isabella into a chom and 
wa/oes the others to their seats. 



Lady Cottbell. 
I knew there was something. 

[They watch Louise esvpectofUly. 

Louise. 
Last night, when I left the Hendersons' [to 
Lady Cottbell] I came away before the 
others. I had a headache. [To Isabella.} 
You remember. [Addressing them aU,] 1 
slipped away without a word, not wishing to 
make a fuss. I got my cloak and when I came 
out at their front door I was fortunate enough 
to find a cab. [To Isabella.] The one that 
brouffht that man who came after dinner. 
[Adwressvng them all,'] I told the cabman to 
drive me to this gate, where I got out. [To 
Lady Cottbell. J It was such a fine moon- 
light night I thought I should like to walk 
up the drive. When I sot near the house I 
heard sounds of revelry— [«A« looks round from 
one to the other eoopectrng to make a great effect; 
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they watch her with v/rmu/oed faces dv/rmg 
the whole of her recital] issuing from this 
window — sounds of reveby. IS/ie looks rownd 
at them all again.] I naturally thought 
it rather strange, so I stopped outside 
the window and listened. I thought it might 
be the servants taking advantage of our 
absence. Not at all. 1 distinctly heard two 
voices — ^Mr. Worthington's and a woman^s. 
[She looks from one to the other as before 
expecting to make am, effect — they all move for- 
wa/rd slightly, ] I was just ffoing to pass on 
when a bttle gust of wind Wew the curtains 
apart. There was nothing for me to do then 
but to walk into the room. I hardly like to 
tell you what I saw — but I m\ist. It's a duty. 
The table was all in disorder as if two people 
had been feasting together. I remember no- 
ticing a champagne bottle — empty. The next 
thing I saw was — Miss Heseltine — the type- 
writer — in an evening dress. She was in Mr. 
Worthington's arms. They were kissing each 
other. 

\She looks round at them all tri/wm- 
phamtk/ eaypecting to make a sensation. 
She appa/renWy makes no effect of amy 
kind. They sit still gra/velyfor soms 
moments before Lady Cottbell 
speaks. 
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Lady Cottrell. 
[ With perfect composure.'] I don't believe a 
word of it. 

Isabella. 
Nor do I. 

Henry. 
Nor I. 

Louise. 
[Annoyed at the reception of her story."] But 
I saw it. 

Lady Cottrell. 
Dreamt it I Robin and his typist — I no more 
believe it than if you'd told me you'd caught 
Captain Worthington there kissing me. 

Isabella. 
[In dismay at the thought of such a thing.] 
Oh! 

Louise. 
If you don't believe me, ask the servants. 
They can tell you whether Miss Heseltine dined 
here or not. 

Lady Cottrell. 
Why shouldn't Miss Heseltine dine here? 
\To BLenby.] Do you see any reason why she 
shouldn't? 
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Henby. 
Ko reason on earth. 

Lady CoTTBELL. 
\To Louise.] We none of us see any reason 
against it. 

Isabella. 
They probably had some business to discuss. 

Louise. 
They were drinking ohampagne. 

Henby. 
Why shouldn't they drink champagne ? 

Isabella. 
We drank it ourselves at the Hendersons'. 

Lady Cottbell. 
\To Henby cmd Isabella.] She seems to 
think it's immoral to drink champagne. 

Louise. 
The woman was decollete. 

Lady Cottbell. 
\To Louise.] Is it the fashion where you 
come from to dine high neck ? 

Louise. 
Ohl 
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Isabella. 
\To Lady Cotteell.] I think Louise has 
gone mad. 

Henby. 
\To Lady Cottrell,V?7i the other side.'] Try- 
ing to find a queer meaning to a most ordinary 
proceeding. It's monstrous I 

Isabella. 
Disgusting 1 

Lady Cottbell. 
Foul! 

Henry. 
If he mayn't dine quietly with his secretary. 

Isabella. 
It may be indiscreet. 

Lady Cottbell. 
Don't be so provincial, Mrs. Worthington. 
It isn't at all inaiscreet. It might be for some 
people if they were that kind erf person, but a 
serious man of his age dining alone with his 
typist to talk about his business, dressed in suit- 
able clothes and drinking what I often drink 
myself, — I can't see anythmgin it at all. 

Louise. 
They were clasped together in a wild em- 
brace. 
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Lady Cottbell. 
That I refuse to believe. 

Henry. 
So do I, absolutely. 

ISABSLLA. 

And so do I. 

Louise. 
Can't you see what it all means ? We were 
all to have dined at the Hendersons' last even- 
ing — we three — and Mr. Worthington. At the 
last moment Mr. Worthington backs out — says 
he wishes to dine alone. We are packed off. 
In our absence comes this woman. Not a word 
to any of us to say she is expected. I arrive 
home early and find them in this most compro- 
mising position. And it's not only what took 
Elace last evening. Think of the hours and 
ours a day they spend shut up in this room 
together. 

Henry. 
Working. 

Louise. 
[Sha/rph/ to him.'] How do we know what 
goes on? 

[Henby a/nd Isabella exclaim to- 
gether. 
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HbnbY. 
What d'you mean ? 

Isabella. 
Louise 1 

Louise. 
[Ignori/ng their eoDclamaiionaj turns to Lady 
CoTTRELL.] You suTcly wou't let your daugh- 
ter be engaged to a man while he is carrymg 
on an intrigue with another woman, 

Isabella. 
[Indigna/rUly.'] Louise I 

Henry. 
[At the same time that Isabella excUmneJ] 

Ectfdly, Miss Parker, I 

[All except Lady Cottrell talk at once. 

Lady Cottrell. 
[With authority,'] Leave her to me. [She 
addresses Louise calmly hut witheringly.'] We 
decline to believe one word of yov/r unsupported 
testimony against our friends. You have told 
us what is untrue. We know Mr. Worthington. 
He is a man of exceedingly high character. 
As for Miss Heseltine, I cannot say that I know 
her — but I have observed her. She satisfies 
me. I am convinced that she is a most respect- 
able young woman. 
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Louise. 
How can yon tell by dbaervmg a woman 
whether she is respectable or not ? 

Lady Oottbell. 
I can miff the difference. 

Louise. 
[To Isabella.] Surely you see 

Isabella. 
Hush, Louise. I'm ashamed of yon— trying 
to make a scandal out of nothing. 

Louise. 
[Eccitedly.'] But it's trvs, I tell you — ^it's 
true. They'll deny it, of course, and there's no 
one to support my word, but it's true, it's true, 
it's true ! 

Henby. 
[Indigna/ntly.'] You've said enough and a 
great deal more than enough. I take it upon 
myself in my brother's absence to tell you to 
leave the house. 

Louise. 
Oh! 

Heney. 
How you can do such a thing as this — after 
accepting Robin's hospitality — ^1 can't trust my- 
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self to say what I think of your oonduct Yoa 
will please leave the hoose at once. 

Louise. 
Do yon think I wonld consent to remain one 
moment longer in such a hoose as this t 

Isabella. 
Lonisel 

Louise. 
[Add/res9i/ng Isabella.] If you can't see 
what's perfectly plain to any intelligent person 
— that's your lookout. 

Lady Cottbell. 
Hash! 

Louise. 

It shall never be said of me that I condoned 
immorality. I leave for Leamington immedi- 
ately — immediately. 

[Exit Louise. They watch her go outj 
and then look at each other in amase- 
ment. 

Lady Cottbell. 
What is she thinking of to come to ns with 
such a story ? What is ner motive ? 

Isabella. 
/know well enough what her motive is. 



J^^r£. 



Tell us. 
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Lady Cotteell. 



Isabella. 
methinff must have happened last niffht. 
probably repulsed her, and this is ner 



Somethi 
He 
revenge 



I see. 
/don't. 



Hbnby. 
Lady Oottbell. 



Henry. 
[7b Isabella.] I suppose we had better 
tell Lady Cottrell everytmng. 

Isabella. 
\In a whisper to H^nry.] I don't want her 
to know why I invited Louise here. 

Henry. 
[7b Isabella.] No. IHe goes towards liXDii 
Cottrell.] I am sorry to have to tell you, 
Lady Cottrell, that Miss Parker has been doing 
her best all the time she has been here to get 
Sobin away from Maggie. 

Lady Cottrell. 
[Impressed <md concerned.'] Indeed I 
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Isabella. 

I've had the most dreadfvl time with her. I 
haven't known w?hat to do. Last evening she 
actually told me she had had the most wonder- 
ful talk with him, and that he had as good as 
admitted to her that he didn't want to marry 
Maggie. Of course, I knew it wasn't true; 
but Fancy her saymg such a thing. And, later 
on, when Robin backed out of going to the 
Hendersons', she wanted me to let her stay be- 
hind with him. But I wouldn't hea/r of it. I 
made her come to the Hendersons' with us. 

Lady Cotteell. 

She seems to have found no difficulty in out- 
witting you when she got there. 

Isabella. 

I couldn't keep my eye on her M the time. 
She got out when I wasn't looking. Then I 
suppose she hurried home, thinking she would 
find Eobin by himself, and would practice her 
wiles upon him. But, of course, she found him 
with Miss Heseltine. Then I should think that 
he either repulsed her ; or, disappointed at not 
finding him alone, she became so enraged she 
work^ herself into the state of mind in 
which a woman can make herself believe any- 
thing. 



T : 
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Lady Cotteell. 
I suppose she'll go and spread this nasty 
story. 

Isabella. 
I shouldn't wonder. 

[Enter Robin. He halts cmd looks at 
them. He is serious a/tvd worried. 
Lady Cottrell, Heney, amd Isa- 
bella watch him m silence for a mo- 
ment. 

Lady Cotteell. 

[To Heney a/nd Isabella.] I think we'd 
better tell him, don't you f [They aU look at 
Robin. Robin looks from one to the other for 
a/n explanation. Lady Cotteell sUU ad- 
dresses Heney and Isabella.] What do you 
think ? Shall we tell him or not ? [Henry 
goes slowly to Robin, lays his hand kvndly on 
his shoulaer for a mom^nt^ then walks a/voay. 
Robin watches Heney, wonderim/g^ then 1/ums 
to Lady Cotteell amd Isabella for am, ex- 
planation.] Perhaps we had better not tell 
him after all. 

Isabella. 

I think we shall ha/ve to tell him. 

Heney. 
I think so, too. It appears^ Bobm, that last 
evening 
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Isabella. 
I can't think how she (xmld. 

Lady Cottrell. 
Miss Parker says that Miss Heseltine is your 
mistress. 

[KoBiN is 80 taken aback a/tvd distressed 
he cam,H ^eakfor a moment^ hit looks 
round helplessly at the others. 

Heney. 
[Sympatheticalh/.^ We don't believe it. 

Isabella. 
We told her so. 

EOBIN. 

Of course it's not true. [Se sits at his desk. 
They watch hi/m a/nmiousl/y. After a moment he 
looks vjp.] You'd better tell me what else she 
said. 

Heney. 
She said that you dined here last evening 
alone with Miss Heseltine. 

EOBIN. 

That's true. 

Henry. 
And that you were drinking champagna 
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KOBIN. 

That's true. 

Henry. 

She also said that you — that she saw you 

[Se hedtatesy not quite Jcnow^/ng how to 
eoopress himself. 

Lady Oottbell. 
Embracing. 

EOBIN. 

[After apauaeJ] I want to many Miss Hes- 
eltine. [They all look at Robin, then at each 
other^ mute with sm^prise. Robin addresses 
Lady Cotteell.] 'oiat's what I went to tell 
Sir Richard. I didn't see him. He'd gone out 
— so I may as well tell you. I — I find I've 
made a mistake, and I don't care for Maggie as 
much as I thought I did ; so the only honourable 
thing for me to do now is to break off my en- 
gagement. 

Heney. 
[Dism/iyedj then slowh/ percei/oing what he 
imagines to he the truth. ]^ JBravo! [They all 
look at Heney in surprise."] I call that mag- 
nifioent. [To Robin.] To sacrifice yourself 
in order to save Miss Heseltine's reputation. 
It's noble. 

Robin. 
\Bewildered.'] But 
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Isabella. 
[Smiling at EoBiN.] It's just like you, Sobin. 

KOBIN. 

But — 

Lady Cottrell. 
[Bea/ming v^pon him,'] Most chivalrous 1 

Robin. 
[To Lady Cottrell.] Bu' 

Lady Cottrell. 
[Holding m> her homd to sUence Robin as she 
says.'] But don't forget that one may carry 
cUvalry too far and become quixotic. 

Robin. 
You don't understand. I love Miss Hesel- 
tine. [They all laugh heartily. 

Lady Cottrell. 

My dear, good man — what is the use of try- 
ing to bluff vs f 

Robin. 

[Coming towards Lady Cottrell as he 
speaks.] I'm very much in earnest. Lady Cot- 
trell. I realize what a very serious matter it is 
to break oflf an engagement, and I don't for one 
moment want to underestimate my responsibili- 
ties — but surely it is better to recognize my mis- 
take now instead of later on. 
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Lady Cotteell. 

[Preparing to he indignantJ] To hear you 

talk one would suppose — oh — \rememhering he 

is Huffing y as she thinks] but of course you don't 

mean it. \She smiles and pats him on the arm, 

Robin. 
Can't you all see that this is quite a likely 
thing to happen? It's most unfortunate. I 
am much to blame — but it's not the first time 
that a man has got engaged and then found out 
that he loved some one else. 

Isabella. 
[Sweetly.'] Robin, dear — if it were really 
true that you love Miss Heseltine — ^you'd have 
thought of it before now. 

Robin. 
That's the funny thing about it. I have 
known her for five years, and I never discov- 
ered I was in love with her till last evening. 

Lady Cottrell. 
Most unconvincing ! 
' [Lady Cottrell amd Isabella la/ugh, 

Robin. 
[Distractedly^ Can't I make them under- 
stand? [To Henry.] You, Henry. You 
know when I m£an a thing 
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Hekby. 

\Calmly cmd kindly and rather jHmpotidj/.'] 
I believe yoa wovld make this sacrifice, but 1 
shall not let yoa. 

EOBIN. 

[Taken aback ly Henry's superior attitude.'] 
Oh — indeed ! [iJerisively.] You won't let ma 
We'll see about that 

Henry. 
It's totally unnecessary. Take the advice of 
a man of the world ; I'm younger than you, I 
know — but you see — after all — ^you are only a 

writer [Robin tmriM to Kim qvichly as 

if to retort] I don't mean to be offensive 

EOBIN. 

I'm sure you don't, Henry ; but if I did hap- 
pen to want the advice of a man of the world 
— ^I should never think of going to a thick- 
headed soldier. 

Isabella. 
[Indignantly when, Henry is called a thick- 
headed soldier.] Oh 1 

Henry. 
[Coming to Isabella and speaking indvl- 
gently of EoBiN.] Never mind, dear. The 
poor old fellow is so upset. 
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Lady Cottrell. 
[Reaamrmg Henby <md Isabella.] He'll 
come to his senses directly. 

Henby. 
I hope so. The trouble with hi/m is — he 
doesn't know life. He lives in a world of his 
own — a world of romantic books where they 
indulge in these heroic sacrifices. 

Isabella. 
[To Eobin.] You see, Eobin ; even if Louise 
did go and spread this story, nobody would be 
likely to beheve her, so it wouldn't do Miss 
Heseltine much harm. 

Henby. 
We shall all do what we can to protect Miss 
Heseltine. 

Lady Cottbell. 
/will hefriend the girl. I will go to her 
now. 

Eobin. 
[Coming quixMy towa/rdsljAJ>Y OoTTBELL.] 
No. [Rises. 

Lady Cottbell. 
Where does she live ? 

Eobin. 
I shan't tell you. 
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Lady Cottbell. 
Maggie knows. 

KOBIN. 

Lady Cottrell ! I canH let you eo to Miss 
Heseltine. You'll talk her round. She'd pack 
ap her little box and go away without a word. 

Lady Cottbell. 
But I'm going to ask her to stay. To let 
every one see ti^t there isn't a word of truth 
in Miss Parker's story — I shall ask Miss Hesel- 
tine as a personal favour to rm — ^to remain here 
after your marriage. 

Robin. 
Impossible. 

Lady Cottrell. 
Not at all. Maffgie is a sensible girl. She 
knows that every literary man is closeted for 
hours daily with a typist. She won't be jealous 
of Miss Heseltine. I'll soon put everything all 
right. You shall have them both. 

[Exit Lady Cottbell. 

EOBIN. 

[Desperately. '] I don't wa^it Maggie. 

Hbnby. 

Why? 
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BOBIN. 
She's too young. 

Isabella. 
Three weeks ago you were all for youth. 

ROBLN. 

I know I was, but I've had enough of it. 
Maggie is just as sweet and pretty as she was 
three weeks ago, but now that I've §ot to 
know her better — I can't see anything in her 
at all. 

[Henry amd Isabella hoth look eay- 
tremdy shocked. 

Isabella. 
If he really feels that way about her. 

Henry. 
[Smiles reassuringly at Isabella.] He 
doesn't. I know exactly how he feels. [He 
approaches Robin aiid says kincHy.] You have 
got what we call in ray regiment " Bridegroom's 
Funk." We all get it as the wedding-day ap- 
proaches. I'd have given anything to ffet out 
of marrying Isabella when it came to tne last 
week. 

Isabella. 
[Indiffna^Tiily.'] Oh — oh 1 

[She hursts into tears and hurries towanh 
the window. 
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Henry. 
[ Very much distressed^ foUows Isabella.] 
Isabella ! Listen 1 I only meant 

Isabella. 
[ WcMn/g as she goes out] You don't love 
me. [Mdt Isabella. 

Henky. 
Isabella I [Moit Henby. 

EOBIN. 

Idiots ! 

[Enter Miss Heseltine. She is wUhr 
out her hat. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
[Pausvtig on the threshold,] I didn't know 
whether to come as usual this morning or not. 

EOBIN. 

I'm so glad you came. Now at last we can 
talk sense. Shut the door, please. PMiss Hes- 
eltine shuts the door and meets him.'] She 
told. 

Miss Heseltikb. 
I knew she would. 

EOBIN. 

They won't believe her. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
Who won't? 

KOBIN. 

Lady Cottrell and Henry and Isabella. They 
won't believe me either when I say that I want 
to breaJc my engagement and marry you. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Has Maggie been told ? 

Robin. 

Not yet. She won't believe it when she is^ 
and even if she does^ they'll all be at her, telling 
her I don't mean what I say and urffe her not 
to let me oflf. I don't know what to do. They 
won't any of them believe anything. It would 
be awfully funny if it wasn't us, 

\He paces up and down. 

Miss Heseltine. 
I never thought of them taking it this way. 
It simplifies it for us very much. 

Robin. 
[Not comprehending.'] Simplifies it ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
If they none of them believe there's been 
anything between us. 
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KOBIN. 

It leaves me more than ever engaged to 
Maggie. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
I don't want to make troubla 

EOBIN. 

{A'naA(m%ly^^ Oh, I say, you don't feel dif- 
ferently about me this mormng, do you ? 

\& holds her hand. 

Miss Heseltine. 
\It is evident that she loves him more than 
ever.'] After what jom said to me last ni^ht ? 
No. [ With deterrmnation,] But I don't udnk 
it right or reasonable that I should come be- 
tween you and not only Maggie, but your 
family and friends. 

EOBIN. 

[OrimZy.l I've got you all against me now. 

Miss Heseltine. 
What could I bring you for all that you 
would lose ? I've got no arts to hold you with, 
nor beauty. I comd only love you and work 
for you. That isn't always enough. 

Robin. 
There's every reason why you and I should 
marry. Let alone the ffreat reason. Leaving 
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love out of the question it's the only sensible 
thing to do. We suit each other. We have 
mutual interests and ideas. The same things 
make us lauffh. Besides which, we've got ac- 
customed. I feel no strangeness in your com- 
pany, none of that wearisome effort to be a kind 
of person that I'm nothing like. With ycm I 
could live my life, I could do my work, I 
could be myself. Whereas with Maggie — ^poor 
Magffie! It isn't her fault she's so tiresome. 
It's the fault of her youth. 

Miss Heseltiioj. 
{Tnmbled^ I can't but remember that it 
was /who sounded her for you — here in this 
room — three weeks ago to-day. 

EOBIN. 

I don't think she cares for me much. I don't 
think it's in her to care for any one much. 

Miss Heseltine. 
That's what we womb to think. 

EOBIN. 

[ With determmaUon.'\ If I were to marry 
Maggie now, I should do her a very great 
wrong. [Miss Heseltine shakes her head^ 
Oh, yes I should. If I take her away from the 
home where she's happy, playing with her 
brothers and her friends, brmg her here and 
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don't love her — can't love her — ^it would be 
crneL I mvst tell her everything. Ill go and 
see her now at once. 

Miss Hesixteetb. 
\AnxiousLy^ Yon will tell her, I sappose, 
and then let her choose. 

KOBIK. 

\Pmi9ing^ Choose ? 

Miss HESELTiirE. 
Choose whether she will give you up or not. 

KOBIN. 

Suppose she chooses not to ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
^Svm{ply^^ You would have done the right 
thing. 

EOBIN. 

[DovbtfynyJ] Yes. [AJ^ter a momenta re- 
flection.'\ But I should still be saddled with 
Maggie. I ccmH pass the rest of my days with 
a youn^ woman who has no idea of life beyond 
extractmg the utmost merriment out of each 
moment. I shall tell her just as kindly and as 
gently as I can, but [Enter Maggie. 

Maggie. 
Good-morning. 
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BOBIN. 

Good-morning, Maggie. 

Maggie. 
I thought perhaps you'd be by yourself. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Am I in the way ? 

Robin. 
YTo Maggie.] Do you want to see me 
alone? 

Maggie. 
What I really wanted was to see her first 
and you after. 

Robin. 
Shall I leave you here with Miss Heseltine ? 

Maggie. 
Let me think. \She considers a rruyment while 
they watch her.^ No ; on second thoughts, I'll 
take you both together. I think I should feel 
more courageous. And I shall only have to go 
over the ground twice if I don't^. [To Miss 
Heseltine.] You are in the secret because, if 
you remember, you sounded me about him. 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I haven't forgotten. 

Maggie. 
{Addressing them loth.'] Would you mind 
seating yourselves? [Maggie watches them 
seat themselves first then she speaks very a/miahly, 
addressmg KoBiN.] I don't think you are 
suited to me. I like you very much, i ou are 
every bit as nice as you were three weeks ago, 
but now that I've got to know you better, I 
find that you depress me. [Kobin ami Miss 
Heseltine look at each other tryina very hard 
not to smile.'] When you play with us, for in- 
stance, I always feel vou are trying to be 
another kind of person from the one you really 
are, and that you aren't thoroughly enjoying 
yourself, and then / can't enjoy myself either. 
It isn't your fault. It's the fault of your age. 
I don't mean to say you are old^ but you are 
not quite this generation, are you ? 

Miss Heseltine. 
[Protesting.'] Oh 1 

[EoBiN amd Maggie look towards Miss 
Heseltine. 

EOBIN. 

[Smiling at Miss Heseltine as he says.] 
There are always two points of view. 
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Maggie. 
[ To Miss Heseltine.] It's no use Tuiilf say- 
ing it or he won't catch my meaning. 

EOBIN. 

I catch your meaning all right 

Miss Heseltinb. 
\To herself m (m undertone.'] He is this 
generation. 

Maggie. 
[To EoBiN.] It was yesterday it was borne 
in upon me so powerfully the immense diflfer- 
ence in our ages. You mustn't think I haven't 
thought about this very seriously. I sat up 
quite late last night, talking it all over with 
Bertha. We came to the conclusion that it 
isn't fair to ask a girl of my age to marry a 
man who ha^ had h£ day. 

Miss Heseltine. 
[%>rinffing up cmd swymg imdignomSy to 
Maggie.] Oh, not 

Maggie. 
[To Miss Heseltine.] See here! Tou 
were asked to stay in the room to give me 
your moral support 
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Miss Heseltine. 
I know I was — but when I hear you talk like 
that about him — even a secretary has her 
feelings. 

Maggie. 

{Kindly to Miss Heseltine.] I mean to 
say — he has lived and I haven't. The world 
isn't all new and exciting to him the way it is 
to me. I want parties and people all the time. 
He's had all that and wants to settle down. 
There's the difference between us. 

EOBIN. 

You've hit the nail on the head, Maggie. 

Maggie. 
[Going to Robin.] There's something else I 
must tell you — ^something you may not like. 

EOBIN. 

[Smiling hopefully.'] You've fallen in love 
with a boy of your own age. 

Maggie. 
Oh, no. 

Miss Heseltinb. 
A man of your own age. 

Maggie. 
Kothing of that sort. It's this. There used 
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to be some notion that it wasn't honourable for 
a girl to bredc off her engagement unless the 
man were willing to set her free. 

Robin. 
[Pretending to Maggie to he serumsly im- 
pre88edJ\ Indeed. 

Maggie. 
People don't hold that notion now. 

Miss Heseltine. 
You don't say so ! 

Maggie. 
[To Robin.] I thought you might be old- 
fashioned and want to hold me to my promise. 

Robin. 
[Airily.'] Oh, dear me, no — ^you'll find me 
quite up-to-date on that point. 

Maggie. 
[Looking at Robin with admiration.'] I 
must say you are taJdng it splendidly. 

Robin. 
[Tryvng to speak gra/oeh/.] I am doing my 
best to disguise my feelings. 

[Enter Louise. SAe wears the travdling 
clothe in which she arrived in the first 
act^ amd seeins rather hysterical. 
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LOFISE. 
\CTyingI\ Pm not one to make trouble, but 
I think you ought to know that I am being 
turned out of the house for telling the truth. 
{Addressing EoBiN.] I owe it to myself to 
justify myself before the girl you are engaged 
to. [Zookmff at Maggie.] Last night 

EOBIN. 

[Interrupting herJ] No, Miss Parker, no. I 
can't allow that. Besides, Miss Cottrell and 
I are no longer engaged. 

Louise. 
[Greatly surprised.'] What ? 

EOBIN. 

She has broken it oflf. 

Louise. 

Good gracious ! 

Maggie. 

[Oomg to EoBiN, says imdlyJ] I do hope 
you'll be able to find some one to console your- 
self with — [with a mea/ni/ng look and smile 
towardsLojJiQB'] some older person ; some one 
who wants to get married as much as you do. 
[ Whispering.'] We've all noticed how fond she 
is of vou. [5!^ goes to Miss Heseltine and 
takes her by the arm.] Come, let us leave them 
together. 
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Miss Heselthtb. 
Ko. 

[Louise glides slowly towards RoBiK 

with her most seductive smile. He 

. steps hack a step or two^ very Tnuch 

embarrassed^ as she approaches. Enter 

Isabella and Henby. 

Isabella. 
[Speaking as she enters.] Louise 1 

Louise. 
[Annoyed at hevng interrupted, says irri- 
tably.] What is it? 

Isabella. 
Your cab is here. 

Louise. 
You may send it away again. 

[Smiling amd vmfastening her coat as 
if she were going to stay. 

Maggie. 
[To EoBiN.] I'm sure you'll be happy to- 
gether. I must be off home to tell mother 
what I've done. [Exit Maggie. 

EOBIN. 

[Bracing himself.] Miss Parker. 

Louise. 
[Smiling vp at him.] Louise, 
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EOBIN. 
The next time you tell the truth ]^|ease tell 
the whole of it, and add that Miss Heseltine 
and I are going to be married. \To Miss Hes- 
eltine.] I suppose we are going to get mar- 
ried, aren't we ? ]j^akvng h&t lumda. 

Miss Heseltine. 
Yes, please. 

Louise. 
IRimiff majeaUcaZly cmd gvomg her Jtand to 
EoBiN.] Good-bye, Mr. Worthington. 

EOBIN. 

Good-bye, Miss Parker. It has been such a 
pleasure having you here. 

Louise. 
Stop the cab ! 

[Henry a/nd Isabella hoU out of the 
door. Louise stalka out majesticaZly. 
Miss Heseltine sits dovm at her 
desk cmd hegins wrii/mg on the type- 
writer. 'Robin comes hehmd her yfferUly 
draws her hands from the machine^ 
and embraces her. 
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